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Figs. 1 and: 2.—BuLack CasHMERE PALETOT.—FronT anv Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-5. 








Figs. 3 and 4.—Fur-trimmep Cioran Mantie.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 6*, 6°-9. 
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TO-MORROW. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Sure softly up the long low shore, 
Sing softly in, O summer seas! 
And toss your airy spray about 
The beach grass and the purple pease! 


Rock, lightly rock, the boat that dips 
Above its shadow in your breast, 

And curl its pennant with this breath 
Blown from the Islands of the Blest! 


Snare, snare the sunbeam in the foam 
‘That feathers all your murmuring edge, 
Where under rippling azure hides 
The white horn of the breaker’s ledge! 


Sing, sing! For soon, full soon, you hail, 
With clamor round your midmost rocks, 
Dar’.ness and drowning and the tread 
an thunder of the Equinox! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, NovEMBER 9, 1872. 











ROBINSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


@ Wir the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for November 2 the readers 
of that paper will receive a gratuitous 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT containing the 
second installment of 


“LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” 


the new and fascinating Novel by F. W. 
RosInson, commenced in the Supple- 
ment sent out with HaRPER’s WEEKLY 
for October 19. 





@@ WITH the next Number of Har- 
PER’Ss WEEKLY will be published the 
Eighth Part of 

DORE’S LONDON. 
This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
issued gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 


page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





I1@™ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Winter 
Wrappings and Sutts, Fancy Articles, etc., together 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 

Ia Cut Paper Patterns of a new and elegant 
Louis Quinze Vest-Basque, with Apron-front Over- 
Skirt and Walking Skirt, and a Double-breasted 
Redingote Walking Suit, will be published with our 
next Number, 





THE YOUNG GIRL. 


fancy that every generation has a 
little croaking of its own in relation 
to the misbehavior of the next younger gen- 
eration. Whether the eyes of age are jaun- 
diced with a general bitterness; whether it 
is envious of the health and strength, the 
beauty and grace and lustre, of youth; 
whether old pleasures, palled once on the 
senses, now disgust; or whether it has seen 
better things, and understands the worth- 
lessness of those that youth pursues—wheth- 
er one or all of these are at the root of the 
matter, age is still the sharpest critic that 
youth has to fear. 

Without claiming the privileges of the crit- 
ic, or wishing to join in the chorus, it yet oc- 
curs to us to question if it be possible that in 
any other period the young girls have ever 
quite so decidedly gotten “the start of the 
majestic world” as in ours, and if there was 
ever a time when they came along tossing 
their curls so bravely, and pushed their elder 
sisters from the stool with so much easy 
nonchalance. 

Can it be, we ask, that this fast time of 
steam and telegraph and balloon and breech- 
loader imparts its character to every thing 
animate or inanimate, and that even the 
young girl acquires such a projectile prop- 
erty that she can not wait for her slow un- 
folding and flowering, but must make haste 
to be a woman before she has been a girl 
long enough to know the happiness of girl- 
hood? Or is it that the proper guardians 
are so absorbed in keeping pace with the 
rush of things that they neglect to watch 
over the dawn and opening of the young day 
till the ugly clouds have fatally obscured it ? 

Certain it is that when we see an uncon- 
strained and natural young girl, whose whole 
soul is not bound up in hair-dressers and 
milliners and beaux, who is not feverish 
with impatience for the future, but is con- 
tent with the present, and joyous with the 
bright world’s impressions upon her fresh 
young senses, we regard her as an anomaly, 
we look about for reasons why she is not 


like the rest, and we fly to her, so to say, for 
rescue from the jaded and artificial little 
wretches who have numbered no more sum- 
mers than the others, but who are yet as old 
as NINON DE L’ENCLOs herself. 

We are tempted to wonder if it is not be- 
cause the majority of our young girls take 
hold of life so soon that they are so soon 
done with it. In Turkey, in certain regions 
of those mythical lands of the “ Arabian 
Nights” whose geography has no other lat- 
itude or longitude than that of the vague 
Orient, we are told that women are in their 
prime when a dozen summers have kissed 
them into bloom; that at fourteen they are 
a little past their youth, and at twenty they 
are hags. If this be so in the East, it is be- 
coming almost equally so in the West. We 
laugh at the statement, but allowing for a 
very slight exaggeration, the same thing ap- 
plies to ourselves. Instead of a dozen years, 
say a dozen and a half, and a woman is now 
supposed to be in her prime, and is treated 
as if she were; at twenty she is a little 
“ gone off,” or so those think that have just 
reached eighteen; at twenty-three she be- 
gins to shrink back before the bold fronts 
of those at twenty ;.at twenty-five the fore- 
gone conclusion is that she is an old maid; 
and if at thirty she is not a hag, it is because 
Christian civilization does not admit of the 
word. If this is in any measure overstated, 
it is, at any rate, as close an approximation 
to the truth as is usually to be obtained 
short of the demonstrations of more abstruse 
mathematics. 

Look at any group of an evening where 
the invitations have not been the strictest 
as to age: you will see the younger putting 
the elder portion to the wall, as if there 
were no question but that was the proper 
position for them; a woman of twenty-five 
dancing in the same set with other women 
who are only eighteen is made to feel un- 
comfortably out of place, and as if she were 
assuming undue airs of youth—made to feel 
so whether by patronage or neglect, either of 
the two methods being equally impertinent 
and insolent with the other. If she sits and 
looks on the dance, with pleasure at the gay 
sight, as the fluttering, flower-like dancers 
advance and retreat and intermingle in pet- 
ty mimicry of life’s chief drama, she is sure 
to be considered a sentimental attitudinizer ; 
and if, as very possibly may be the case, she 
looks at it with some disapproval of the 
close embrace just now in fashion with 
waltzers, they metamorphose the disap- 
proval into spite because she sits in receipt 
of less “attention” than themselves. “I 
know we have been rather lively,” said 
lately one of these little damsels to some 
others, her seniors by three or four years, 
“but then you must pardon that to youth.” 
Meanwhile it is the younger one who, with 
her inexperience and ignorance, lays down 
the laws for picnics and parties, and makes 
her petty tyranny felt all along the line of 
those who have indeed perhaps had their 
day, and done the same thing init. And of 
course, except so far as her presumption is 
to be blamed, it is really the Squire of Dames 
who is accountable for her misdeeds— 

“*He that loves a coral lip, , 

Or a rosy cheek admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires”— 
and who, leaving the side of the woman 
once his companion for the smooth new face 
unlettered with the lines of a single thought, 
gives to the airs and graces of its owner his 
countenance, and to her whims his authori- 
ty; and who, for all we see to the contrary, 
will do so to the end of time, for it is hardly 
on this earth that spirit will get the upper 
hand of flesh. For even those who condemn 
the arrogance of youth must delight in its 
sight and contemplation, in the fruity velvet 
of its cheek, the supple ivory of its contours, 
the melody of its laughter; and the young 
squire is hardly to be scouted because, like 
Pygmalion, he falls in love with these things, 
and kindles a soul in them by means of his 
own passion. 

But the rosy down of the peach would not 
please the sight long if there were no juice 
within to please the other senses; and we 
warn these usurping young queens of socie- 
ty to turn their sunshine to better account 
while they may, and add to their mere bodi- 
ly beauty of youth some of that beauty that 
outlives youth. 

“‘Upon her eyelids many graces sate, 

Under the shadow of her even browes, 

Working belgardes and amorous retrate,” 
ane Colin Clout; but he took good care to 
add, 

“‘And everie one her with a grace endowes, 

And everie one with meeknesse to her bowes.” 
But not only out of consideration for those 
whom they slight, and not only for their own 
sakes or for the sake of society at large, do 
we regret to see any manifestation of this 
unpleasant tendency on the part of those 
who are still so young, and should be so 
fresh and sweet; but as a naturalist might 
regret the degeneration of some noble spe- 





cies, so must we look with dismay upon these 





mothers of our future race of men. The 
mother, it is conceded, is the moulder of 
men, and posterity is hers to make or mar; 
the to-morrow of the American people is in 
large measure in the hands of the American 
girl—since, wherever woman falls short of 
the high ideal, man falls after her; and sure- 


ly the bold and boisterous, the selfish and - 


slangy young girls, who seem to be over- 
running the gay world like a new invasion 
of the barbarian, are something far beneath 
the standard of that womanhood on whom 
shamefacedness and modesty attend. It is 
of no such. creature that the praiseworthy 
pages of history are written ; it is not of her 
that pictures are painted or songs are sung}; 
for, without the shy charm of girlhood or the 
calm sweetness of womanhood, she is a non- 
descript that neither painter nor poet can 
recognize, and that society ought to cast out 
from itsbosom. For self-preservation being 
the first law of nature, society must soon 
become a thing of the past, of romance and 
tradition, if those things that are its essence 
—the graces and kindnesses and self-forget- 
fulness of good-breeding, the flash of cul- 
tured wit, the glow of tempered enthusiasm, 
and the delicacy of behavior—are to vanish 
before a swarm of hoyden caprices and va- 
garies. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
©f Flavors. 
N Y DEAR RUPERT,—I stopped the oth- 
er day at the famous house where we 
have so often enjoyed a dinner together, and 
seated myself with all the old expectation, 
regretting only that you were not with me. 
I surveyed the familiar room, and thought 
of the merry days when it was all that Bé- 
ranger sings of his garret, except that there 
was nothing that we can now regret. The 
old pictures were there. I saw the same old 
spots upon the wall. The waiters seemed to 
me the same. The locomotive shrieked and 
moaned under the window. The landlord 
came to the great door and inspected the 
company. There were the old couples of 
lovers, the old bridal parties, unmistakable 
although they wear the shabbiest coats and 
bonnets in a futile effort to deceive. I 
looked to see if Jack was not somewhere 
near me, tucking his napkin under his chin ; 
and Jerry, ogling the dishes as if they could 
blushingly respond; and Tom, soberly talk- 
ing French to the waiters of Erin, and ex- 
plaining himself in still more unintelligible 
broken English. 

They are ghosts all, and silent. The 
guests are gone, but here was the dinner- 
table unchanged. I recognized the very 
pattern of the china, and the nicked glass 
was the same that we used to show re- 
proachfully to the waiter, and beg him to 
bring us unfractured goblets, at which he 
grinned, and asked if we would have them 
baked or stewed in their own gravy. I sat 
for a long time, as if waiting for companions 
who did not come. But they had come. 
They were there. The waiter stood expect- 
ant at my elbow, and at length said, as he 
handed me the bill of fare for the twentieth 
time, “Well, Sir?” I turned and looked at 
him, and said, “Thomas, is it possible you 
have forgotten that I always begin with a 
few upon the half shell?” “ Plaze, Sir, mee 
name is Mick,” was his reply; and Thomas 
also had become a ghost. 

It was strange that I could come no near- 
er to the old days than the spots upon the 
wall. When I saw the same old dishes upon 
the bill, I was sure that the taste would re- 
store the fresh feeling of those vanished 
feasts. But when I tasted the soup that 
was always so appetizing, and the fish that 
recalled the turbot a la créme of other and 
foreign days, I perceived that the dishes had 
become ghosts too, and had lost all their 
flavor. With pious credulity I called for 
every thing that I remembered as especial- 
ly good, and from all the spirit and the real 
character seemed to have departed. It was 
a new Barmecide feast. The form and the 
substance of food were there, but it did not 
seem to, be the food that I remembered. 
Could the force of fancy be so persuasive ? 
Could it really be that soups and meats 
would lose their taste because of changed 
associations? Is not a pear sweet to the 
broken-hearted, and is the finest cauliflower 
mere cabbage to those who grieve? These 
were the questions that I asked myself, curi- 
ously studying the phenomena of the table 
and of the palate, when I was happily in- 
terrupted by a gentleman with a round face 
and rotund person, and who in the pauses 
of vigorous eating looked at me over the 
huge napkin which covered him like a sheet, 
and said, in a melancholy tone, “ Sir, it’s no 
use ; this cooking has lost its flavor.” 

It was fact, then, and not fancy. The 
place, the service, the food, were the same ; 
but the food had lost its flavor. It was a 


spectral dinner, extravagant and unsatisfac- 
tory. But I sat long at table, partly musing 
upon the old days and companions, and part- 
ly amused by the melancholy gormandizing 





of my neighbor, whose sorrow seemed to be 
seated upon his palate rather than in his 
heart. But as I paid my little bill and re. 
sumed my journey I could not help thinking 
of that loss of flavor, and how many more 
serious things than dinner suffer it, The 
form remains, the substance is there, but. 
the life, the spirit, the distinctive character 
of the taste are gone. In the rich autumn 
weather a friend offers you a “Duchess,” or 
some other full, juicy, succulent pear. You 
bite it, you taste it, and every thing is there 
but the flavor which makes the charm and 
the fame of the fruit. Perhaps the next one 
will have it, as the last one may have had - 
but the one that you eat is flavorless, . 

It is so with books, too, is it not? I go 
into your library sometimes, and it is like 
entering the dining-hall where I have sat at 
meat with friends. They are not Jack and 
Jerry and Tom; but they are friends as fa- 
miliar, and perhaps not less valuable. Yon- 
der is one of them. How I have pored over 
it in other days, carrying it with me in my 
pocket, repeating its choice and rhythmical 
passages, musing upon its beauty and its 
truth, never wearied, and always wondering 
at those who did not share my love. But 
now I take it down and turn the pages. [| 
find the sentences that were an inspiration, 
and they are profoundly sad, recalling with 
a pensive spell the days in which I read 
them, and the delight that they gave. But 
they have lost their flavor. I do not care 
for them now. They quicken me no more. 
They are the works of gentle and generous 
genius; but they have become what the his- 
tory of Tom Thumb and the story of Cinder. 
ella are—tales that I remember with joy, 
but which I read no more. 

Do not our orators and preachers become 
gradually flavorless in the same way? I 
went to hear Hortensius, whom I remember 
as a tongue of music and of fire. His elo- 
quence seemed always to reprove the mean- 
ness of our lives, and to open a realm of high 
and generous humanity. How gladly we 
trudged through winter cold and summer 
heat to hear him! How tame seemed all 
oratory before him, and how truly we pitied 
those who died before they heard him! And 
now he comes upon the platform. There are 
the old grace and the old music. The form 
of the feast and of the fruit is there, but 
that enchanting flavor is gone forever. Hor- 
tensius, like the books and the dishes, serves 
mainly to recall what he was, and to fill the 
mind and memory with a depthless melan- 
choly. 

And, indeed, sometimes I have even 
thought that the flavor of friendship van- 
ishes away. I sit at my window in the 
morning, and I watch the passengers upon 
the street. They are full of hurry and of 
business, and I hope that their affairs are 
worthy of the ardor with which they pursue 
them. Among the rest I see Felix, humming, 
probably, upon his way. Once he would have 
stopped at my door, and I should have hast- 
ened to meet him. The waters of our lives 
were at the same level. Thoughts, plans, 
hopes, sympathies, were all in common. 
watch him as he passes, and I see the old 
Felix whom I knew. There are the same 
air, gait, vigor; and time seems not'to have 
touched the elastic and sturdy frame. When 
we meet it is with a smile, and we part with 
amerry quip. It is still Felix and Bachelor, 
as in the old days. We shake hands, we 
smile, we nod. But Felix is more a ghost 
than Jack and Jerry in the dining-room. 
The flavor that was so spicy and exquisite 
—where is it? That blithe hope, that fine 
faith in men and fate, that serenity superior 
to disaster and master of every fortune—this, 
which was the spicy and exquisite flavor of 
his youth, is gone forever. One day he said, 
“The world owes me a living, and I will gain 
it by fighting men with their own weapons.” 
That was the end. The head remained, but 
it had lost the halo. Felix was one of the 
noblest fruits upon the tree of life—but he 
has lost his flavor. 

There are those, also, to whom life itself 
becomes flavorless. Yesterday there sat 
near me in the car a gentleman who was 
complimenting a lady. He was supremely 
indifferent, and I could not help hearing 12 
his tone and words a profcund infidelity of 
every truly generous feeling. To this gen- 
tleman life was an opportunity to sail in & 
yacht, to dine with a few fellow-snobs, to 
see a boxing match, and to despise and ridi- 
cule all who believed it to be any thing 
more. He spoke of the happiness of Franee 
and when the lady reminded him that of 
late it had not seemed the happiest of coun- 
tries, and that in the morning’s paper there 
was the report of Communists executed, he 
remarked, as if he had been speaking of se 
mires, “Oh! they only shoot the rabble! 
Poor fellow! he is one of those shallow cups 
into which no full draught ean be poured. 
All great emotions, all noble thoughts, are 
to him the seed that was dropped upon stony 
ground, and having no depth of soil, it soon 
withered away. rane: 

But you must not think that life is a jour 
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ney in which at every stage the flavor of 
culture, of friendship, and of feeling is lost 
without reparation. When the boy lays 
down Tom Thumb, he takes up the “Par- 
ent’s Assistant.” When that is laid aside, 
he opens Homer: and Homer no more loses 
its flavor while the boy’sand the man’s sound 
mind and heart remain than the autumn 
loses its hues, or the sky its soft splendor. 
If the book or the poet which charms his 
mood and his range of experience to-day is 
not sought when they change, it is only that 
from one height he has passed to another, 
and a new landscape engages him. He is 
not left friendless because the friend of last 
year loses his flavor; and if Hortensius 
touches only his memory, here comes Cicero, 
who stimulates his hope. “ More servants 


_ wait on man than he'll take notice of,” said 


George Herbert. And indeed the world, for- 
ever turning, never wears out its welcome 
—that is, its flavor—to a healthy appetite. 

And the secret of the long journey is to 
keep your palate unspoiled by fiery and 
numbing excess, so that it will know both 
when the flavor is gone and when it still sur- 
vives, and choose without hesitation the fla- 
vorsome morsel. For although when I came 
into the dining-room of the old house where 
Jack and Jerry and Tom and I had so often 
dined with delight those friends were gone 
and that flavor was lost, yet other friends 
and new flavors remain. While I eat with 
pleasure the new feasts, I remember pleas- 
antly the old; and while I gladly greet the 
friends that I sec, I know ’tis but a little 
waiting and I shall greet the old friends 
again. Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 

, + fashionable set of furs for the approach- 

ing winter will consist of a long boa and a 
small round muff slightly larger than those worn 
last year. Fur collars are out of style, but are 
occasionally ordered for elderly ladies, and for 
country use where greater warmth is required. 
Cuffs are not to be found at the furriers’, The 
favorite fur cloak is a sacque of very simple 
shape ; large capes and clumsy mantles of fur are 
seldom seen. There is little change in the prices 
of furs except in seal-skin, which is much more 
expensive than formerly. 

LYNX, BLACK MARTEN, ETC. 

There is a fancy at present for various black 
furs, and these have superseded in a measure the 
standard mink sets. ‘The long, glossy black fur 
known as black marten or Alaska sable is the 
popular fur for general use. It is worn both for 
colors and for mourning, and is within the reach 
of people of moderate means, as a long round 
boa and muff cost from $25 to $35. Black 
lynx sets are new this winter. ‘This is a finer, 
silkier, more lustrous fur than black marten, is 
entirely without odor, and costs about $30 a set 
for the best quality. An eccentric novelty is a 
set made of black monkey skins, showing long 
black hair—not soft fur or wool, but harsh-feel- 
ing hair, almost straight, and without gloss. 
These are more expensive, however, than the 
beautiful lynx sets. 


FOX FURS AND CHINCHILLA. 


Fox furs have become very fashionable for ex- 
pensive dressy furs. ‘The most desirable of these 
is the silver-fox—a long blue-gray fleece with oc- 
casional tips of white. This is a fragile fur, 
light, and not very warm; but a set of it looks 
exceedingly handsome when worn with a black 
velvet cloak trimmed with a border of the fur. 
The muff and boa cost $150. Black fox fur is 
very expensive, a small muff costing $300. Few 
boas are made of this fur, as the fleece is very 
light, and when sewed in a round boa it falls 
open and discloses the brown hairs in a way 
that produces a poor effect. 

Fine gray chinchilla is being revived as a 
dressy fur, and the best qualities of South 
American chinchilla are almost as handsome as 
silver-fox, especially when worn with black vel- 
vet: $60 buys a superfine set. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


The favorite fur garment of the season will 

be a seal-skin sacque. ‘These show no change 
in shape, but are considered most stylish when 
bordered with natural unplucked otter or other 
kindred furs. Such a garment, with a muff 
trimmed to correspond, costs $250 and $275. 
Plain seal sacques cost from $75 to $175, but 
seal-skin is higher, than last year’s quotations, 
and the low-priced cloaks are not very desirable. 
It is better economy to pay $90 or $100 than 
$75 for these garments. A partial test for seal- 
skin is to smooth the fur with the hand, rubbing 
it against the grain: if the fur resists this press- 
ure, rising roughly afterward, it is of good qual- 
ity; but if it remains smooth and flat, beware 
of it. Seal boas are flat, and cost from $9 to 
$15 when made short ; long boas are $15 or 
$20; seal muffs are worth from $11 to $18. 
A set of fine Shetland seal costs $60. 
, Seal-skin caps promise to be very fashionable 
in midwinter. They are of the Canadian tur- 
ban shape, with the brim turned up high, like 
those worn by gentlemen; or else they are 
Scotch caps, with a point behind, and a bow 
with ends hanging. ‘Turbans cost from $12 to 
$15; Scotch caps, $10 to $12: 


ASTRAKHAN. 
Astrakhan cloaks and sets are not made up 


in quantities, as they have lost favor. They are 
so comfortable, however, that ladies who have 
them will continue to wear them, and they are 
especially suitable for mourning. ‘They are so 
greatly reduced in price that a sacque of the 
Persiani, fine, glossy, and watered like moiré 
silk, may now be obtained for $125, when its 
former price was $200. 
MINK. 

Mink is no longer the standard fur. It has 
been crowded out of popularity by the showy 
black furs, but is still considered handsome. 
From $40 to $180 is the range of prices for a 
set. 

SABLE. 

Russia sable is too costly to be affected by the 
introduction of novelties. Sable muffs are quite 
large, lined with silk of the color of the fur, and 
instead of having fur tassels, the newest fancy 
is to finish them with bows of thick faille rib- 
bons fringed at the ends, and ornamented on 
each loop and streamer with passementerie 
leaves or stars. Such a muff costs $400 or 
$500. The boa to match is a yard and three- 
fourths long, finished with two fur tips at each 
end. $1100 buys a fine set. 

Hudson Bay sable sets are made in the same 
style, and cost from $150 to $350. 


ERMINE. 


Ermine is not so fashionable as formerly for 
dressy fur since the advent of silver-fox. It 
was sold so cheaply that it became very common. 
It is chiefly prized now for evening cloaks, Dol- 
mans, and opera sacques. A mutf and boa of 
fine quality cost from $35 to $45. 


FUR TRIMMINGS AND LININGS. 


Fur trimmings will be much worn this winter. 
A single narrow band of fur, forming a border, 
is considered more stylish than two bands or 
a wider border. Silver-fox is the most fashion- 
able fur trimming for velvet cloaks and costumes. 
As its fleece is very long and light, a border 
should be cut only half an inch wide on the pelt, 
and this will give over two inches of fur on the 
right side. Such a border costs from $12 to 
$15 a yard. ‘There is a common gray fox fur 
much browner than silver-fox, but its best qual- 
ities are sometimes found with silvery bluish 
tinges, and these are sold to the uninitiated as 
silver-fox. ‘This costs from $2 to $4 a yard. 
Black marten borders are preferred for trimming 
cloth cloaks, cashmere, and other woolen tabrics. 
This is also cut half an inch wide on the leather 
side, and costs $2, $3, or $4 a yard, according 
to its quality. Fur linings are light and warm, 
but are expensive, and have never found the 
favor here that they have in Europe. Gray 
squirrel-lock fur is used for lining cloaks of vel- 
vet, faille, and also of seal-skin and Astrakhan. 


CHILDREN’S FURS. 

Chinchilla is the fashionable fur for children. 
Pretty little sets are sold for $18. Girls from 
one year old up to six years wear sacques of 
white cony skin. The smallest size costs $10. 
Caps and turbans of cony for small girls cost 
$2 50 or $3. 

CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Infants’ dresses are made very long and with 
high neck and long sleeves ; this is true of chris- 
tening robes and plain slips alike. The trim- 
ming is an elaborate tablier of lengthwise puffs 
and Valenciennes insertion, with lace frills and 
medallions around the skirt. ‘The long sleeves 
and the principal part of the waist are made up 
of puffs and insertion. For the christening and 
other grand occasions these dresses are worn 
over slips of rose or blue silk, and with wide 
faille sashes knotted on the left side, 

Infants’ cloaks are large double capes of white 
cashmere, with sleeves set in the lower cape. 
White worsted embroidery is the newest trim- 
ming for these; silk embroidery and fringe are 
very rich garniture. Plain cloaks, sold for $19, 
are of white cashmere, lined with wadded silk, 
and trimmed on the edge with a thick cord of 
white satin. 

Normandy caps are worn by babies at their 
christening début, and by girls up to the age of 
six. ‘They cover the ears, fit closely around the 
face, are tied under the chin, and are far more 
comfortable for winter than round hats. The 
christening .cap is now made of embroidered 
muslin, with the crown wrought as a medallion, 
and the muslin placed smoothly over colored silk 
that is warmly wadded. A Valenciennes ruche 
passes around the cap, and ribbon bows orna- 
ment the top. Normandy caps are also made 
of white cashmere and of satin, trimmed with 
lace and tiny ostrich tips, pink, blue, or white: 
they cost from $5 to $10. Girls in short clothes 
wear Normandy caps of blue or pink satin, or of 
black velvet, trimmed with pleatings of colored 
satin, the wings of tiny birds,’and closely curled 
ostrich tips: $12 to $18 is the price. Instead 
of turbans boy babies wear little sailor hats 
made of pale blue or pink velvet, with soft 
shirred silk brims turned up on the left side, and 
ornamented with rosettes of Valenciennes and 
feather tips. - 

Walking coats for children in short clothes 
will be made of black velvet or velveteen, and of 
white, gray, and pearl-colored cashmere. ‘These 
are made in a new style, with pleatings in the 
back holding the fullness there; instead of being 
gored as formerly. Cords on the edge and em- 
broidery are the trimmings. Elaborately made 
in Lyons velvet, with pink satin facings, these 
cost $50; in velveteen, from $20 to $25. 

White still remains the favorite dress for 
small girls even for midwinter. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a caprice this fall for the sailor suits of navy 
blue flannel introduced in the spring. We have 
already described their négligé blouses and pale 
blue merino sashes knotted on the side. They 





school wear are shown at the furnishing houses 
for $10. ‘They have a skirt and over dress very 
heavily braided. School hoods of scarlet or blue 
flannel cost $2 or $2 50. Jaunty little sacques 
of soft beaver, and longer sacques with capes 
edged with bear fringe, are imported for girls’ 
wraps. Party dresses for girls of six or eight 
years are made up of narrow puffed gores of silk 
alternating with wider gores formed entirely of in- 
sertion and edging of narrow Valenciennes. ‘The 
corsage is half-low and square, and has a sash 
of wide ribbon passing under the left arm and 
tied on the right shoulder, from whence hang 
long ends. Without the sash, and made in the 
Italian Valenciennes, which so admirably imi- 
tates real lace, these cost $45; a colored silk 
under-slip is included in this price. 

For boys not yet in trowsers the kilt suit is 
universal. It is made of ladies’ cloth, blue, brown, 
or green, with silk facings and thistle buttons of 
gilt. Price from $12 to $18. 

Boys of five or six years wear double-breasted 
blouses with sailor collar and belt; a gold anchor 
is on the corners of the collar; the knee panta- 
loons have buttons on the outside seam. The 
entire suit is made of plain or of diagonal cloth, 
and costs from $12 upward. Blue is the favorite 
color for boys’ suits, and the sailor fancies are 
more popular than ever, as is shown in boys’ and 
girls’ suits and in the sailor hats worn by tiniest 
baby boys. 

Dress suits for boys from seven to ten years 
are of green or blue cloth; the jacket is faced 
with silk, has a collar, and falls open below to 
show the vest beneath. ‘The prices range from 
$22 to $25. Boys of nine or ten years wear long 
pantaloons. f 

The overcoat foi boys is a double-breasted 
sack of soft, thick beaver, either blue or brown, 
with a velvet collar. The edges are simply bound 
for large boys; a fur border is on overcoats for 
very small boys. The Alpine felt hat is worn 
by boys of all sizes. Scotch turbans are also 
fashionable. These have a turned-up brim with 
a pointed crown, caught down on the side by a 
tassel. Cloth turbans cost from $1 25 to $2 50; 
velvet turbans are $3 50 or $4. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. C. G. GUNTHER’s Sons; F. W. Lasaxk’s 
Son; D. D. Youmans; Arno p, ConsTaBLe, 
& yon Lorp & Taytor ; and James M’CREERY 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL precipitated himself 
into the affections of the Bostonians at the first 
opening of his lips and apparatus. All the 
notables were there—O. W. Hi. Quincy, WIN- 
THROP, and any number of D.D.’s. Bidding the 
gas glare begone, he caused a platinum wire, 
stretched across the table in front of him, and 
no thicker than a horse-hair, to glow with -an 
intense brightness and then melt by electricity, 
which sufficed to demonstrate the principle of 
electrical action. Then, substituting his lamp 
for the circle of gas jets of the hall, he proceeded 
by a series of rapid and beautiful experiments 
to analyze a ray of light. Through a tiny aper- 
ture in a bit of tin-foil he took the single ray 
and showed the process of combustion and the 
laws of refraction. Then with a prism he re- 
solved the ray into its component fragments, and 
afterward gave the synthesis of light by those 
wonderfully brilliant and marvelously simple 
methods which have given him a world-wide 
reputation as the greatest living popular scien- 
tific demonstrator. His ucianled ciatienes, we 
are assured, cheered him to the echo, and went 
away to hunt up new adjectives with which to 
praise him. 

—Old warrior MOLTKE means to do the cor- 
rect thing. The other day he sent proofs of his 
work on the late war to Marshal M‘Maunon, 
to enable him to correct any possible errors re- 
varding the part taken in the campaign by the 

rench marshal. 

—Colonel WILLIAM Gowans has recently re- 
turned from abroad to Boston. Colonel G. will 
be remembered as the engineer who raised the 
Russian fleet that had been sunk in the harbor 
of Sebastopol, when many failures to effect that 
result had been made by the best engineers in 
the Russian service. 

—They grow to be very old in Wareham, Mas- 
sachusetts. Captain WiLt1am Howarp, who 
died in that place a few days ago, was upward 
of ninety, and died in the house which he built 
before his marriage, and where he constantly 
resided. His widow is very nearly the same 
age, and his eight children survive. He was a 
soldier of the war of 1812, and the same weck 
of his death received his bounty and certificate 
of pension. Up to almost the day of his death 
he was vigorous in body and mind, keenly en- 
joying life, but ready to lay it down. 

—Mr. PERCY FITZGERALD is writing the ‘‘ Life 
and Adventures of Alexandre Dumas,” in which 
the singular career of Dumas and his strange 
system of manufacturing books will be related. 
It will be out in November. 

—Miss Louise 8. Fettows, who has just been 
chosen secretary of the Chelsea (Massachusetts) 
Savings-Bank, is the first lady in that State who 
has been elected to an office of trust in any of 
its monetary institutions. 

—JOHN WESLEY, at the age of seventy-seven, 
wrote, ‘‘I do not remember to have felt lowness 
of spirits for one quarter of an hour since I was 
born.’? No wonder that he was able to preach 
when ninety years old! 

—Emulating many other good Yankees, the 
late JAMES ARNOLD, Of New Bedford, bequeath- 
ed to Harvard University $100,000 for the es- 
tablishment of an arboretum. That’s a great 
deal of cash for such an object. Still, he had a 
right to do it, and Harvard is glad. 

—The first Presbyterian hospital in the United 
States was opened a few days since in this city. 
The institution owes its existence chiefly to the 
liberality of Mr. James Lenox, w'10 inaugu- 
rated the movement by announcing his inten- 
tion to give $50,000, $100,000, or $125,000 as soon 
as a like amount should have been subscribed 
by others. The site of the building, which was 
valued at a quarter of a million of dollars, was 
given by Mr. Lenox, who also contributed 
$10,000. So far, the building has cost $750,000. 





cost from $7 to $10. Water-proof suits for 


Attached to it are a chapel and theatre, and all 


the newest devices for the benefit and recreation 
of patients. It is one of the largest and best in- 
stitutions in the country, and is for the benefit 
of sick or disabled persons of the Presbyterian 
Church, who will be admitted free on the rec- 
ommendation of any member of the Board of 
Managers. 

—Speaking of ‘‘ George Eliot,” a writer in the 
Springtield Republican says: ‘ She is a feminine 
Bacon of the present age, and many of her 
aphorisms are as good as Bacon’s in their way.” 

—Precisely how Mrs. Joaquin MILLER appears 
to the California interviewer is thus stated: 
“She is tall and rather fragile in appearance. 
Her eyes are soft, but do not lack courage, She 
was standing in the centre of the room, holding 
a sheet of manuscript in her hand, and, with her 
dark tresses of rich, wavy hair flowing uncon- 
fined over her shoulders, woul | at that moment 
have formed a fine subject fo the brush of an 
artist. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Buackscry, of Lon- 
don, are announced as coming to New York. 
Mr. B. was formerly editor of London Society. 
Mrs. B. is a daughter of Professor WaTERHOUSE 
HAWKINS. 

—THACKERAY’S son-in-law is the present ed- 
itor of the Cornhill Magazine, and his daughter, 
Miss THACKERAY, one of its most constant con- 
tributors. Her weekly receptions during the 
season bring together the most charming liter- 
ary people to be met with in London. 

—The Rev. Dr. WiLi1aM Apams, pastor of the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church, is tempo- 
rarily, and it is feared may be permanently, re- 
tired from service by a disorder peculiar to that 
locality, affecting paralytically the lower part 
of the alimentary canal, and known as the Mad- 
ison Square og “oe 

—Mr. Henry Beran, whose efforts in behalf 
of the overworked and overbeaten animals of 
New York and other citits have won him the 
esteem of all good people, has been made the 
subject of a ‘* personal” by LONGFELLOW, which 
does Mr. BERGH naught but simple justice : 

“ Among the noblest in the land, 
Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and revere 
Who without favor, without fear, 
In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast, 
And tames with his unflinching hand 
The brutes that wear our form and face.” 


—The Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter, of Grace 
Church, is mentioned in connection with the 
succession to the episcopate of Massachusetts. 
It is doubtful, however, whether he would ac- 
cept. His parish is one of the most opulent 
and liberal in the United States. As high as 
$8000 have been placed on the plate at a single 
collection on Sunday morning. Every pew in 
the church is rented, and the services are large- 
ly attended. Several benevolent societies have 
been organized within the parish, and a vast 
amount of practical Christian work is constant- 
ly going on. A free chapel is maintained by the 
church, and the attendance is very large. Ina 
word, it seems to be a model of what a parish 
should be with so much to do, and so much to 
do it with. 

—More grand times among the monarchs. 
The Empress of Russia and Prince NicHoLas go 
to Jerusalem to pass the winter. On the way the 
Sultan wilt give them a reception the likes of 
which was never before witnessed in old Tur- 
key. 
—Sir RounDELL PALMER has changed his local 
habitation and his name on assuming the Lord 
Chancellorship of England. Instead of going 
Sir Roundell-round-round-ell on the English 
circuits, he will henceforth be known as Lord 
SELBORNE, of Selborne, in Hampshire, where he 
has bought a bit of ground and settled down for 
good. It is in the same place where he lately 
built and endowed a church. 

—Mr. FroupE was honored with a dinner at 
DELMonIco’s on the 15th ult. that brought to- 
gether several of the cleverest men of the coun- 
try. It was the respect paid by brain to brain. 
The speeches were capital, Mr. FRouDE’s espe- 
cially, and the remarks of Bryant, EMERSON, 
BEECHER, and one or two others admirable; 
but the reader of the reported proceedings will 
probably agree with us that the address of wel- 
come by Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS was one 
of the most felicitous and perfect specimens of 
post-prandial oratory that has been heard in this 
country, and seldom, if ever, surpassed abroad. 

—M. Pavutvs, premier of the French Band, is 
about to contribute to the annals of the century 
his impressions of this continent, especially that 
portion comprised within the limits of Boston, 
and the towns intermediate on the railway be- 
tween that place and New York. The Pavu.us 
was here, like Count Smorltork, “‘ ver’ long 
time—two, tree week,’’—and is consequently 
qualified to make an exhaustive record of the 
statistics, topography, religions, politics, and 
social life of this hemisphere. Prepare for his, 
book! 

—Several ambitious littérateurs having taken 
the life of BisMaRcK, that eminent prince has 
taken the thing in hand himself, and proposes at 
an early day to let the world know what he 
knows about himself. 

—Miss ARABELLA RIcE, who died recently in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, is found to have 
bequeathed to the town of Kittery, Maine, the 
birth-place of her father, $30,000 for a public li- 
brary, $20,000 to the New Hampshire Asylum for 
the Insane, $3000 to the Portsmouth Atheneum, 
and $3000 to the Unitarian church in that city. 

—The Pasha of Bosnia, one of the smallest- 
acred potentates of Europe, raises the wind by 
imposing upon all red-haired persons a special 
tax. In any but a red-haired community the 
pasha would be a pauper. 

—Dr. T. W. Coit, for —— years past rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Troy, has resigned his 
charge to accept a professorship in the Berke- 
ley Divinity School at Middletown, Connecti- 
cut. The pleasant and rather unusual incident 
connected with this change is that his old pa- 
rishioners, mindful of his good works and 
ways with them, haye voted him a handsome 
annuity. 

—Rev. GzorGe Ropeers, an English Congre- 
gationalist, accompanied.by several tenant-farm- 
ers, has recently been on a tour of inspection 
through Minnesota for the purpose of selecting 
lands for a colony of two thousand persons, well- 
to-do, possessing from $2000 to $10,000 each, and 
all experienced agriculturists. Two hundred 
families will leave England in April for this 
colony, and the remainder, with their pastor, 











will follow later in the spriug. 
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Knitted, Cro- 
chet, and 
Point de Re- 
rise Fringe, 

igs. 1 and 2. 

Tus fringe is 
suitable for trim- 
ming covers, etc., 
and may be work- 
ed with fine or 
coarse cotton, or 


responding space 
with the scallop. 
Finally, knot in 
the fringe tassels 
as shown by the 


Vt’ » fj hi ly fh, y ==- illustration. 
4 f MM i! i , 


TG UL ae 
iid Writing-Desk 
with Portfolio, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

THis  writing- 
desk is of cedar 


ae" 


with knitting cot- 
ton, according to 
the purpose for 
which it is de- 
signed. It may 
also be worked with colored worsted 
or saddler’s silk, and used for trim- 
ming hoods, capes, ete. 

Fig. 1.—Crocuet anp Point DE 
Reprise Frivee. . For this fringe 
work on a foundation of the requi- 
site length, going back and forth, 
four rounds of always alternately 1 
te. (treble crochet), 3 ch. (chain 
stitch), always working the tc. on 
the tc. of the preceding round. In 
the first round always pass over 3 st. 
(stitch) of the foundation with the 
3ch. Fill the intervals between the 
iy tc. in point de reprise as shown by 
f the illustration, and knot in the 
fringe strands. 

Fig. 2.—Knitrep AND CROCHET 
| Frince. To make this fringe knit on 
a foundation of the requisite length, 
going back and 
forth, eight rounds 
all plain. Then 
gather the st. of 
the last round on 
a thread and crochet three rounds as follows: 1st round.— 
1 sc. (single crochet), with which fasten together two of the 





wood, and con- 
sists of two parts 
of equal size join- 
ed by hinges, one 
of which serves to 
hold writing materials, and is furnished 
with a lid, while the other half is fur- 
nished with several pockets for holding 
letters and memorandum-books, as 
shown by Fig. 2. The pockets and lid 
are of card-board covered with white 
watered paper and maroon leather ; the 
soufflets are of linen, and are partly 
covered with watered paper and partly 
with maroon leather. The outside of 
the desk is ornamented, as shown by 
Fig. 1, with initials of brown velvet and 
with strips of brown silk on which ara- 
besques of brown velvet in a darker 
shade are applied ; Fig. 57, Supplement, 
gives the design for the arabesques. 


Evening Head-Dress of Flowers 
and Feathers. 

Tuts head-dress consists of a spray 
of wild roses and 
berries, with a long 
drooping vine and a colored ostrich feather drooping over 
the front waved hair. 


Fig. 1.—Wruitinc-Desk with PortroL10o.—CLosED. 
For design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 57. 







































Fig. 2.—Knirrep AND CROCHET 
FRINGE FOR COVERS, ETC. 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet anp Point DE 
REPRISE FRINGE FOR COVERS, ETC. 


Needle-work Medallion for Cravat Ends. 


oc : ) ‘g ] To make this medallion first transfer the design to Swiss 
st. gathered on the thread, 4 ch., 1 sc., with which fasten < s Z PP i ix muslin or nansook, baste the latter on wash tulle, and to- 
together the next 2 st., andsoon. 2d round.—Always al- - , “il gether with this on a foundation of enameled cloth or pa- 
ternately one dot on the next ch. scallop of the preceding Se Pp per. ‘Then work the embroidery, as shown by the illus- 


round, 4ch. For each dot crochet st. an inch and seven- tration, partly in satin and half-polka stitch and partly in 





Fig. 4.—Sxcrion or BorDER oF Fancuon, 
Fic. 2, Pace 733.—Fut Size. 






as 


—— ‘ ‘ NEEDLE-woRK MEDALLION FoR CraAvat ENDs. 
Fig. 3.—FLowers 1x Pornt Lace Emproipery 


FOR Fancuon, Fic. 2, Pace 733. back stitch, and cut away the Swiss muslin along 


the outlines of the design figures. ‘The finished 
medallion is button-hole stitched on the cravat end. 
Instead of tulle, fine netting may be used for the 
foundation. 


eighths long, separated each by throwing the thread 
over once, on the corresponding ch. scallop, and eo 
work off together all the st. and threads thrown ff 

over, drawing the thread through once. 3d round. J Ml q 
—Like the second round. Now work for the. up- Aa 
per edge of the fringe one more round of picots as : 
follows: Always alternately 1 sc., in doing which 
at the same time surround the st. of two rounds, 
and 1 sc. consisting of 5 ch.; pass over the cor- 


Needle-work Border. 

Tus border is suitable for trimming curtains, 
covers, etc. It may also be used for trimming 
church ornaments, vestments, etc. It is worked in 
Swiss application on a foundation of tulle or net- 


For design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 57. 





NEEDLE-WORK BorDER FOR CURTAINS, ETC. 





* border may be edged with button- 
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ting. ‘The outlines of the design 
figures and the stems and vines are 
overcast or button-hole stitched ; 
the parts of the design that appear 
all white are: worked in straight 
satin stitch. The outer edge of the 


hole stitch scallops. Cut away the 
Swiss muslin’ along the outlines of 
the design figures. : 


Embroidered Tulle Fan- 
chons, Figs. 1-4. 

Te fanchons Figs. 1 and 2 are 
made of tulle and ornamented with 
embroidery. They may be worn 
with a simple as well as with an ele- 
gant toilette, and may be trimmed, 
according to taste, with colored rib- 
bon bows or flowers. 

Fig. 1.— Brack Six Tutte 
Fancuon (Imitation Lace). For 
this fanchon cut of tulle one whole 
piece from Fig. 27, Supplement. 
Baste the tulle on a piece of linen 
of corresponding size, having first 
transferred the design given on Fig. 
27 to the linen. Then darn the 
border and the foundation figures 
with black filling silk, as shown by 
Fig. 1, in imitation of lace, button- 
hole stitch the outer edge of the 
border, and cut away the project- 
ing material. Instead of silk, black 
chenille may be used. 

Figs. 2-4.—WuitE Brvussers 
Tutte anp Pornt Lace Fan- 
cHon. ‘The crown of this fanchon 
is trimmed with foundation figures, 
and the strings are trimmed each 
with a spray of flowers; the latter 
is worked, as shown by Fig. 3, page 
732, with point lace braid of vari- 
ous widths and designs and with 
white guipure cord. To make the 
fanchon first cut of tulle one whole 
piece from Fig. 28, Supplement, 
and baste it on linen, having first 
drawn the design on the linen, ob- 
serving Fig. 2, and Figs. 3 and 4, 
page 732, and work the sprays on 
the ends of the strings. To do this 
baste for the leaves of the spray a 
piece of the wider braid of the req- 
uisite size on the tulle at the corre- 
sponding points (see Fig. 3, page 
732), and edge all the leaves with 
the guipure cord above referred to. 
Carry the cord along the outlines 
of each leaf, and in order to form 
the stems pass it from one leaf to 
the next, and fasten the cord with 
overhand stitches of fine thread, as shown by 
Fig. 3, page 732. The braid should be gath- 
ered slightly or folded on the wrong side, accord- 
ing to the shape of the leaf. ‘The vines of the 
spray are worked in half-polka stitch with em- 
broidery cotton. The large and small flowers, 
which are raised on the foundation, consist of 
tio circles of leaves; the leaves of each circle 
are made of long and short pieces of braid, 
which are folded to 
half their length, and 
are joined at the sides 
which come together 
with an  overhand 
seam, so that they end 
in an even line at the 
under end, and are 
rounded at the other 
end, as shown by the il- 
lustration. The length 
of the braid for the pet- 
als is shown by the 
full-sized illustration 
Fig. 3, page 732. In 
arranging the petals on 
the foundation first 
sew on the petals of 
the lower circle, then, 
covering the seam of 
the latter, sew on the 
smaller upper circle of 
petals, in doing which 
care should be taken 
that the petals of both 
circles lie on as loosely 
as possible. For each 
foundation figure gath- 
er one side of a piece 
of narrow point lace 
braid an inch and a 
quarter long, sew up 
the ends, sew it on the 
foundation at the cor- 
responding point, and 
work the stems in half- 
polka stitch. The eye- 
let-holes between the 
foundation figures are 
worked with fine thread 
in button-hole stitch. 
The border on the out- 
er edge (see Fig. 4, 
page 732) is worked 
similarly to the leaves 
of the spray, with two 
kinds of braid and with 
guipurecord; the cord, 
however, is fastened 
with button-hole stitch- 
es along the outer out- 
line of the border, and 
loops are formed, be- 
sides, of thecord, which 
project free from the See 
outer edge of the bor- 
der, as in Genoese em- 
broidery, as shown by 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Sirk Tuite 
Fancuon. 


For design see Supplement, No, VII., Fig. 27. 


the illustration. Cut away the projecting edge 
of the material. Of course these fanchons may 
be white or black, according to taste. 





SMALL MERCIES. 


HERE was once an old woman who, in an- 
swer to a visiting almoner’s inquiries as to 





Fig. 1.—Gros Grain AnD CasHMERE Suit.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 32-39, 


how she did, said, ‘‘Oh, Sir, the Lord is very 











Fig. 2.—Wuite Brussets Tuitr axnp Point Lace 


Fancuon.—[See Page 732.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Fig. 28. 


good to me: I’ve lost my husband, and my eld- 
est son, and my youngest daughter, and I’m 
half blind, and [ can’t sleep or move about for 
the rheumatics ; but I’ve got two teeth left in my 
head, and, praise and bless His holy name, 
they’re opposite each other!” Now it has been 
said that this old woman was thankful for small 
mercies ; but when I use the phrase I am think- 
ing of what we can do for ourselves or each oth- 





er, and not of what is done for us 
in the way of a Dutchman’s breech- 
es-piece of blue in a whole firma- 
ment of blackness. It is curious 
to note how many ways of making 
things pleasant are missed in this 
weary world. We are too idle, or 
too inattentive, or too dull of wit, 
or too ignorant—it is usually a lit- 
tle of all these elements—to take 
up the hundreds of small resources 
which surround us for smoothing 
the wheels of life. I remember the 
surprise of a very innocent country 
cousin at the peremptory injunc- 
tions she used to see in the shop 
windows, to ‘‘Cough No More.” 
And well she might, for there are 
coughs which nothing will cure. 
But there are small evils which are 
almost always curable, the means 
of cure being within any one’s reach, 
and yet which people go on endur- 
ing. One great enemy of comfort 
and excluder of small pleasures, 
which, added up together, go a long 
way, is routine. ‘* Chops and to- 
mato sauce!” Just so. It was 
only yesterday that I saw in a shop 
window bottles labeled, ‘‘ Tomato 
sauce—good with chops.” Now 
tomato is good with chops—but 
why with chops only? It would 
puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to 
say. And any body who will make 
a few experiments will find that he 
may get both pleasure and use out 
of the tomato in dishes totally un- 
precedented perhaps, but quite as 
good in their way as that which 
Mr. Pickwick ordered and Mr. 
Sergeant Buzfuz dwelt upon. In- 
deed, in the whole subject of cook- 
ery and pairing articles of food 
there is room for endless innova- 
tion. I speak what I know, hay- 
ing innovated with success in such 
matters. Routine murders half 
our nice chances. 

The extent to which some of the 
arduous passages of civilized life 
are helped by small mercies in the 
way of inventions of comfort and 
convenienceisa commonplace. But 
numbers of those inventions, even 
when patented and produced, die 
out of sight for want of encourage- 
ment. And even as to those that 
are used, there is a great indispo- 
sition on the part of nine people 
out of ten to take just the degree 
of trouble which puts the small 
mercies in their proper place. I will put the 
case of late and long-continuing work at an of- 
fice, where the means of harmless refreshment 
are not at hand. Fellows will go on, with ach- 
ing heads and flagging energies, doing their 
work about half as well, and ha/f as fast, as it 
might be done if they were in better condition ; 
when, with the help of some of the small mercies 
invention has placed at our disposal for almost 
nothing, tea or coffee 
or soup may be made 
in five minutes, and 








Fig. 2.—Gros Grain AND CasHMERE Suit.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Suppiement, No. X., Figs. 82-39. 


half a dozen weary 
workers refreshed. 
Then they go on with 
kindlier feelings and 
renewed vigor, and the 
time ‘‘ lost” in prepar- 
ing the refreshment 
proves time gained ; 
for the work is done 
both better and quick- 
er. It will be seen 
that I am thinking of 
cases where the adop- 
tion of the small mer- 
cies involves a little 
trouble. This — the 
trouble—is what I find 
people usually stick at. 
But when they would 
really like. what the 
small mercies would 
help them to, would 
be the better for it, 
and would be helped 
in doing their duty, 
there is a certain base- 
ness in this flinching 
from ‘‘trouble.” A 
man has, of course, a 
perfect right to say the 
trouble is greater than 
the use or pleasure ; 
but I have never yet 
noticed that those who 
do say this are at all 
unwilling to accept the 
use and the pleasure 
too when somebody 
else has taken the 
trouble. 

One of the nuisances 
of daily life is the noise 
occasioned by the 
slamming of doors. 
Yet how few, compar- 
atively speaking, avail 
themselves of the cheap 
India rubber appli- 
ances which remove 
this or reduce it to a 
minimum ! 

The objection to tak- 
ing trouble at first is 
inveterately strong, or 
else there is a ‘‘ wrin- 
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kle” for lightening labor in the long-run, and 
very greatly smoothing life, which would be gen- 
pee | instead of extremely rare. I mean the 
use of short-hand for purposes of correspondence. 
How many things go unsaid in our letters for 
want of time and strength—things which really 
ought to be said, I mean: words of kindness or 
of guidance, or pleasant words which would 
bring a smile to the worn face! Now let it be 
noted that short-hand writing is, at the lowest, 
from four to six times as rapid as common cur- 
sive writing, and can also be read more quickly 
(by any one practiced in it), and that it need not 
give any one a degree of trouble worth speaking 
of to learn this useful little art; and how irrita- 
ting it may well be to those who can use it not 
to be able to apply it extensively in correspond- 
ence! Yet, out Bf a certain round, I do not know 
two persons to whom I can write in short-hand. 
And all I can say is that every correspondent of 
mine who can’t read short-hand loses by it ; for, 
otherwise, I should rarely write a letter without 
& merry anecdote or two, or half a dozen, or a 
dozen. So strong is my feeling on this subject 
that, supposing three different systems of short- 
hand were in use among my correspondents, I 
would even now think of undergoing the labor 
of learning all three for the sake of the conse- 
quent pleasure. 

There are other matters of a similar kind in 
which our adoption of certain small mercies of 
contrivance, ready to our hand or easy to be 
thought of, would greatly help our lives ; would, 
in particular, make us less dependent on the 
dress-maker, the tailor, the domestic servant, and 
the “‘working-man.” But itisofnouse. Peo- 
ple won't take trouble—the trouble of thinking 
or the trouble of crossing a room.- I am sorry 
for them, for they thus miss a greal deal of the 
pleasure that is enjoyed by one who is 

‘THANKFUL FoR SMALL MERCIES. 





LOVE’S DECEMBER. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS, 
** Now, Cupid, now, your rose must die! 
"Twill perish in the snow !” 
“*No fears have I,” is Love's reply; 
**My flowers all winter grow. 


‘*My roses bloom the whole year round; 
In every time and place they’re found ; 

And when you find a heart that scorns 
Those flowers, be sure it’s felt their thorns.” 





BEAUTY AND THE BARBER. 


HAD just finished putting up my shutters ; 

it was getting rather late—nearly ten o’clock— 
for I’d had a hard day's work of it ; and no won- 
der, for it was the night of the lord-lieutenant’s 
ball. We think a good deal of the lord-lieuten- 
ant down in Yorkshire; and when we get up a 
bit in the world, and get asked to his lordship’s 
ball, we think a deal of ourselves ; and my word! 
some folk are a bit proud. Yes; that very day 
I had dressed the Misses Millikin’s hair for the 
ball—pretty early, mind you, for I wouldn't put 
my old customers out of the way for any of your 
upstart people, seeing as I’ve dressed the hair of 
all the first families in Lydford, and my father 
before me, whereof no man knoweth to the con- 
trary, as the lawyers say. Now Millikin has 
drawn me many a gill of ale in the days when he 
kept the tap up Newsman’s Yard, and has bor- 
rowed many a sixpence of me too—not but what 
he was welcome to them, as I told his lordship 
when ke came to ask me for my vote for the 
town council. But that’s neither here nor there. 
It isn’t Millikin and such-like as I'd take the 
trouble to tell a story about. It were past nine, 
as I told you, and I were putting up the shutters 
pretty smart, not being a thing I often do my- 
self, but it so happened that night; and in an- 
other minute I should have been off to the White 
Horse to meet one or two good fellows who were 
in the habit of having a glass or two together of 
a night; but as I was screwing up the bar of the 
shutters, what should I see drawing up to my 
door but a splendid carriage and two beautiful 
horses, all of a lather with sweat! Well, that 
put me about a bit, to think what a carriage 
should be doing at my door at this time of night; 
but [ hadn’t long to wonder, for a grave, tall, 
solemn-looking chap comes up to my door and 
calls out, ‘* Is Creecher here?” 

‘*That’s me,” says I. 

**Oh, then,” says he, “jump in,” pointing 
with his finger to me to get up the steps of the 
carriage, where there was a tall flunky holding 
the door open forme. Well, that capped me still 
more. I've heard of things like that in story- 
books, and there’s something very like it in the 
**’Rabian Nights,” where they seem to think a 
deal more of us barber chaps than they do in 
this country. But then this is a land of free- 
dom. Well, as I were saying, this tother chap 
kept motioning of me to get into the carriage, 
but says I, ‘* Master, where are you bound ?” 

“*Oh, never you mind,” says he; ‘you'll be 
well paid. Look sharp.” 

** But I'd like to beautify myself a bit,” says I, 
**and [ mun tell the missis.” 

With that he took up my hat, that was lying 
on the counter, and bangs it on my head, and 
pushes me into the carriage, and away we went be- 
fore you could say ‘‘Jack Robinson.” —And away 
we went. Eh, but we did go rarely! It werea 
dark night, and frosty; and we soon got out of 
the lights of the town, and still the horses gal- 
loped on, and I could see the stars twinkling 
overhead ; and then it grew colder all of a sud- 
den, and the windows of the carriage were cov- 
ered with ice in a minute, and I could see naught 
but the inside, where I were sitting with the 
strange man. And he said never a word. But 
still we galloped on; and after a good bit I heard 
the marmur and dash ofa river hard by above 





the clatter of the hoofs, and we crossed a bridge, 
I think, for we went up and down for a minute 
as if we had been in a swing. And then the 
sound of hoofs died away altogether, as if the 
horses were galloping over gravel or soft turf; 
and presently the carriage stopped all of a sud- 
den. A footman stood at the door; the silent 
man jumped out. ‘‘Stay there!” he cried as he 
went, with a gesture of authority—‘“‘ stay there!” 
And there I staid, for I were cowed like with 
being carried off like that, and didn’t know if 
my soul were my own, ‘“‘ What ll the old wom- 
an say, though?” I thought to myself. ‘The 
carriage moved on a bit, and stopped again. 

‘*Now, then, my lad!” says the footman, 
opening the door. 

But I weren’t going to be orderéd about by 
such cattle ashe. Says I, ‘‘ I’m on thy master’s 
business, and if thou doesn’t speak respectful, 
I'll smite thee in the ear-hole.” It’s well to 
stand on your dignity with those chaps, you see. 

** Oh, | beg your pardon,” says the man, more 
respectful; ‘‘but will you step into the house- 
keeper’s room ?” 

And with that I fell off the high horse I'd 
been riding; for, to tell you the truth, I were 
thinking for a while I were perhaps rightful son 
of a lord as had been stolen in his youth, and 
that they were taking me home to the halls of 
my fathers, and happen were going to marry me 
to the daughter of the usurper to make all square. 
But says I, ‘‘ I'll stick to the old woman.” Not 
but what the flesh is treacherous, and happen 
I'd have changed my mind when I’d seen the 
young one. But, however, all that was knocked 
on the head when I heard the flunky tell me to 
go up to the housekeeper’s room. It were only 
a dressing job, after all! 

Well, before I'd got well inside the door, an 
old chap dressed in black catches hold of me by 
theelbow. ‘‘Creecher?” says he; ‘‘Creecher ?” 

‘* Yes, I’m Creecher,” says I. ‘* What's your 
pleasure ?” 

‘Oh, you've to come this way d’rectly.” 

And away we went along passages, and up 


.Stairs and down stairs, and presently we came 


to a broad corridor beautifully carpeted, and the 
old man tapped at a door, and a young woman 
opened it, and says she, ‘‘ Is he here?” and the 
man says, ‘* Yes.” ‘* Come in,” she said; ‘‘ my 
lady will speak to you directly.” And I went 
into a little room as was beautifully furnished 
with easy-chairs and sofeys, and all the luxuries 
of the season. 

‘* Well, my dear,” says I to the maid, ‘‘ and 
so your missis is going to the ball. But it ‘ll be 
well-nigh time to go home before she gets there.” 

‘* Hush!” she says, putting her finger to her 
lips; and then [ began to think it was a death 
job as I had got on hand. I’ve had such jobs 
afore now, when the corpse has been young, and 
with beautiful hair. Ah, and many a time my 
fingers has itched, for, says I to myself, it’s a 
pity such a sight of beautiful hair should go down 
to the worms, when it might be going on en- 
joying itself atop of some other young woman's 
head—ah, and I could tell you a tale or two 
about that. But it wasn't a job of that kind, I 
found, as I heard somebody moving in the next 
room, and such a soft little moan, as it went to 
my heart to hear it—ay, lad. And then some- 
body came out—a tall, splendid lady, dressed in 
black satin, as haughty as a queen. 

“*Creecher,” she says—‘‘are you Creecher? 
Don’t speak, but listen to what I tell you. A 
lady has had an accident—has been severely 
burned. Remedies have been applied—plasters, 
what not. Her hair—” 

‘*T understand, my lady: you want me to 
take it off. I'll do it in a jiffy, if you'll lend me 
one of his lordship’s razors, for I was that hur- 
ried when I came away I left mine behind me. 
I've got my scissors and comb, my lady,” says I, 
pulling ’em out, ‘‘ because, as good luck would 
have it, I'd just cut a chap’s hair as was going 
to fight next—” 

‘*Silence!” she says, ‘‘ Creecher!” looking at 
me quite disgusted; and beckoning the girl, she 
says, ‘*’Take the fire-shovel and throw them 
things away.” But I wasn’t going to lose a good 
set of tools, so I claps ’em into my pocket, and 
buttons up my coat, and says I, ‘‘ Now, your 
ladyship.” And she says, ‘‘ Amélie, throw some- 
thing over the wretch.” And with that Amélie 
brought a white gown with sleeves, as smelt as 
beautiful as a nosegay, and she wraps me up in 
it, and I caught a sight of myself in the glass, 
and, thinks I, you might take me for parson 
when he’s agate at the seven commandments. 

“Now,” she says, ‘‘Creecher, hold your 
tongue, and listen to me. Whatever happens, 
she must not lose her hair; you understand, it 
must be saved at all hazards. Now come and 
do your duty.” 

Eh, but it were pitiful to see the poor lassie, 
half sitting, half lyiiig, in a thing atween an 
easy-chair and a couch. All her face was cov- 
ered over but her eyes, and they seemed to burn. 
Such sad, pitiful eyes I never saw before nor 
since. She'd had beautiful long hair that came 
down to her knees a’most; but eh, it were ina 
tangle, all knotted and twisted and raveled to- 
gether with the messes and poultices and all 
kinds of things they’d put on her head. No, 
there wasn’t a thread of it any where that wasn’t 
bound up and twisted. Well, I looked at it, and 
I shook my head. 

** My lady,” says I, ‘‘ it would take me twelve 
hours’ hard work, without stopping, to untwist 
all that hair.” 

‘*Well, then,” she says to me, ‘‘ why don’t 
you begin ?” 

“* But,” says I, ‘‘ your ladyship, do you know 
what twelve hours is, sitting up with a man pull- 
ing away at your tangled hairs? Why, my lady,” 
I says, ‘*I don’t think as I could stand the job, 
as am hale and well; and as for the*poor young 
— why, bless your heart, it would kill 

er. 





But her ladyship took no notice of me. “Well,” 
she says to the young lassie, ‘‘ you hear what he 
says: are you ready to begin?” 

And the lassie gave a little sigh, a heart-break- 
ing little sigh, and she says, in a feeble little 
voice, ‘Go on.” 

‘*But,” says I—for I wanted to have an excuse” 
to be off the job—‘“‘ I wouldn't do it under a hun- 
dred pounds.” 

‘*Oh,” says she, ‘‘ then you shall have a hun- 
dred guineas.” 

That was a temptation, mind you, to a chap 
as wasn’t much beforehand in the world, and 
hadn’t ever had so much as ten pounds in his 
pocket at once all his life. But I was sorry I 
took the job, after all. 

‘*T mun have my supper,” I says, *‘ first, and 
think about it.” : 

‘* Ring, Amélie,” she says to the maid, ‘‘ and 
order up a tray.” 

And a bang-up supper I had in the little sit- 
ting-room: a chicken and Champagne, and what 
they call a cure-or-so, out of a brown jug; but I 
didn’t think much o’ that, and I'd sooner call it 
kill-or-so, if I were giving it a name; for eh! it 
did make my head sing above a bit, and I only 
took about a gill of it, to see what it were like. 

Well, when I’d done my supper I were taken 
into the young lady’s room, and I began the job. 
I took it up bit by bit, washed it in spirits of 
wine, combed it out hair by hair, and so I went 
on hour by hour. There was naught for it but 
patience and hard work. She seemed to doze a 
bit, the poor lass, ever and again; but work as 
gently as I- would, it must have given her a deal 
of pain. She'd sigh a little now and then, and 
give a little soft moan sometimes; but eh! she 
bore it all, all her weariness and pain, for all the 
suffering and trouble that were in her eyes—she 
bors it like an angel from heaven. ‘The old 
woman sat beside us for an hour, till she got so 
sleepy she couldn't keep her eyes open, and then 
she beckons to the maid to come and sit in her 
place, and she goes off to her comfortable bed, 
I suppose; and by-and-by the maid goes fast 
asleep, and every thing seemed asleep but me 
and the lassie. ‘There wasn’t a sound but the 
wind soughing among the trees outside, and the 
murmur of the river falling over the weir. 

Well, the job went on, and still as it went on 
the lassie seemed to grow weaker and weaker, 
and then a big awful fear came into my throat. 
She were dying under my hands. 

Conscience says to me, ‘‘ Joshua!” says she, 
‘*vou’re killing that nice fine young gal, you're 
killing her for a hundred guineas.”—‘* Hold thy 
tongue,” I says. ‘It’s no such thing. It’s her 
mother’s doing,” says I.—‘‘ If she be her moth- 
er, her breasts are as hard as adamant.” But 
it were no use. Conscience has at me again. 
‘** Joshua!” she says, ‘‘it’s you who are killing 
the poor lassie. If you were not at the job, they 
could get nobody else to do it. Joshua! throw 
thy comb and scissors into the fire.” 

‘** A’m dommed if I don’t, too!” says I, quite 
sudden like, and I pitches my things into the 
fire-place with a clatter as I thought ‘d wake up 
the maid; but she slept toosound. ‘‘ There goes 
a hundred guineas,” says I. But now ye should 
ha’ seen the look as crept over the lassie’s face 
when she saw what I were about. Her great 
eyes softened and filled with tears, and she put 
out a little white hand out of the wraps, and I 
took it in mine, and says I: ‘‘ My dear, do you 
care so much about your hair that you'd lose 
the beautiful life God Almighty’s given you, and 
the sweet bright days that may follow ?” 

‘*Oh,” but she says, ‘‘ mother!” 

** Mother be !” Eh, I’m feared I said a 
bad word there. ‘‘Do you care?” says I, ay, 
just like that—‘‘ do you care?” says I. 

And she shook her head. Well, I picked up 
my scissors again, and in a jiffy all the beautiful 
hair was lying on the floor; and the poor head 
was dressed with soft dressing, and I’d waked 
the maid, and had her missis put to bed, right 
and tight, and then I gives her a kiss, yes, 
by ——, I did. I, Joshua Creecher, kissed the 
Lady Felicia Felixstowe, ay, and I says, God 
bless her, as if I’d been her father. And she 
called me as I was going away, and she says in a 
little whisper, ‘‘ I’ve gotno money; take the hair.” 

The maid let me out by the back staircase, 
without any body hearing us; and away I went 
right over hill and dale, as tired and as happy as 
a man could be. But I were sorry about the 
hundred guineas too. 

Well, it were about six months after that, a 
tall, nice-looking young chap came into my shop, 
and says he, ‘‘Creecher,” says he, “‘ have you 
got a nice plait of hair, real golden hair, as you 
could sell to a lady as is going to court ?” 

So, says I, ‘‘ Well, no;” for I never meant to 
sell the hair as the young lady gave me, never! 

“Well, but,” says he, ‘‘ you haven't sold it, 
have you?” 

‘* What business is it of yours ?” says I. 

** My dear,” says he, running out to the car- 
riage, ‘‘it’s gone!” 

“*Oh, Creecher, how could you!” she says, 
looking out of the window a little bit put out, 
but so sweet, too, bless her pretty face! Ay, it 
was Lady Felicia herself, as bonny as a fairy! 

“Why, your ladyship!” says I.  ‘* Well, 
I’m pleased to see you. Bless you! I’ve kept 
your hair for you, my dear; and I’ve done it all 
up in the most beautiful way.—Come in, my 
lord,” says I. 

“*Oh, I’m not a lord,” says he; ‘‘I'm only 
ig: Jack Thompson of the Holt;” and says 

e, ‘‘ Creecher, I owe her to you, my boy.” 

‘* Why, how’s that ?” says I. 

Says he: ‘*The Dook of Dovercourt were 
wild to have her, and they say he’d askea Lord 
Cromer, her father, for her the very night she 
was burned; but when he heard she’d lost her 
hair, and was likely to be disfigured, he cried 
off, else they’d have forced her into it; but then 
I stepped in and carried her away.” 





** Ay,” says I, “‘and much joy I wish you, 
Colonel Thompson,” says I; ‘* and hope you'll 
accept this hair, Sir, as a wedding present.” 

‘* All right!” he says, ‘‘Creecher;” but he 
left a bit of paper on my counter. It was a check 
for a hundred guineas. 

So I didn’t lose by the job, after all. And the 
carriage comes for me every fortnight to take 
me to the Holt to do the hair of the young peo- 
ple there; but they come so fast that I say they'll 
overmaster me. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsPonDeENT. ] 


The Golden Rule of Life.—Mark Twain and his Hot- 
tentot.—G. F. Train on his own Line.—Rumored 
Marriage of Princess Beatrice. 

N our Oxford Street there stands the Port- 

land Club, where whist is played from three to 

seven daily by the greatest modern professors of 
that science. Mr. Clay, the real author of Mr. 
Baldwin’s text-book on whist, Mr. Henry Jones 
(Cavendish), Lord Lytton (who used of old to 
occupy the time during which he was ‘‘ cut out” 
in getting on with his current novel), and other 
great performers, are to be seen here any day 
studying the ‘‘ History of the Four Kings ;” and 
though the play may be higher in other clubs, it 
is perhaps nowhere better. ‘The cards used have 
plain white backs, so that all the packs are quite 
alike. Now the other day a young gentleman 
(young, that is, for the Portland Club) who had 
lately become a member of this noble society 
was looking on at a game of whist, and perceived 
that the gentleman about to lead had a card un- 
der his chair. ‘‘ You have dropped, Sir—” he 
began; and then, remembering the excellent law 
which decrees that any spectator who shall make 
an observation upon the game to the advantage 
of either party shall be responsible to their oppo- 
nents for both points and bets, he stopped ver} 
short indeed. 

‘* What is it? what is it?” inquired the gen- 
tleman addressed, who was a very nervous per- 
sonage indeed. ‘‘ Pray tell me what is the mat- 
ter?” 

‘*Tt is nothing,” protested the unhappy youth 
—‘‘nothing, at least, to speak of. I ought not 
to have said a word about it. If the other three 
gentlemen have no objection, I will tell” (for he 
was a cautious lad of about five-and-forty), 
‘*but not unless.” 

‘They gave him leave, and then he stated that 
Mr. Aspen had dropped a card under his chair ; 
on which that gentleman picked it up, and 
thanked him. The youth lounged into the bill- 
iard-room, and thought no more of the matter, 
until ‘‘to him,” as they say in the melodramas, 
entered one of the club committee in a state 
bordering on delirium. 

‘“‘A pretty thing you have done, Mr. Tyro! 
You’ve lost Aspen and his partner twenty pounds. 
He had four honors and seven trumps, and must 
have won the game if he hadn't made a misdeal 
of it by taking a fourteenth card into his hand. 
The dropped card belonged to the other pack.” 

A great man—that is, in the world of clubs— 
was in the room, an octogenarian and an Epicu- 
rean philosopher, and had overheard this state- 
ment. ‘* Young man,” said he to the already 
abashed Tyro, ‘‘the golden rule in life is to mind 
your own business. I learned it very early— 
before I was your age—at Hampton races. I 
was standing on the outskirts of the course with 
my grandfather, Lord M , when I saw a fel- 
low a few paces off steal a gold watch from an 
unsuspecting countryman. ‘The latter missed 
his property at once, and I was about to cry 
out, ‘‘That is the man who robbed you,’ when 
another by-stander volunteered the same benev- 
olent information. No sooner had he done so 
than a ruffian who stood next to him, and was 
the confederate of the thief, lifted his bludgeon 
and dashed the poor fellow down, knccking his 
teeth down his throat with the violence of the 
blow. At this my grandfather turned quietly 
round and addressed me: ‘Jack, my boy, I saw 
you were about to cry ‘‘Stop thief!” just now: 
it was lucky for you you didn’t. Let this be a 
warning to you, and in future always mind your 
own business.’” 

I am afraid that this story, humorous as it is, 
is only too gravely characteristic. It was ‘‘no- 
body’s business” to look after a poor forlorn 
creature like Alice Oswald, whose sad fate I 
described to you in my last. After death, how- 
ever, the unhappy girl has been so well cared 
for that, all too late as the kindness comes, it at 
least convinces us that her case had only to be 
known to have been succored. On Tuesday 
last she was buried at Woking cemetery in the 
presence of many sympathizing ladies (chiefly 
your own countrywomen), and among them Miss 
Stride, the superintendent of the Home for Wom- 
en. ‘The freehold of the grave has been furnish- 
ed by subscription, and a fitting memorial is to 
be erected. What still remains to be cleared up 
in this sad story is, Who was the mistress with 
whom this young woman lived? It appears 
from the Scotch papers that though strict inqui- 
ry has been made in Wick, no such person has 
been identified; and yet Wick is a small place, 
and scandal has probably as keen an eye there 
as in other provincial towns. 

Two of your fellow-countrymen have of late 
been affording us serious Londoners some very 
genuine amusement. One of them is Mr. Sam- 
uel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), who makes his 
plaint against one Mr. Hotten, a publisher of 
other publishers’ books in Piccadilly, in the 
Spectator, in the following fashion : 

‘* My little grievance is this: my books are 
bad enongh just as they are written; then what 
must they be after Mr. John Camden Hotten has 
composed half a dozen chapters and added the 
same to them? I feel that all true hearts will 








bleed for an author whose volumes have fallen 
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under such a dispensation as this. If a friend 
of yours, or if even you yourself, were to write 
a book and set it adrift among the people, with 
the gravest apprehensions that it was not what it 
ought to be intellectually, how would you like to 
have John Camden Hotten sit down and stimu- 
late his powers, and drool two or three original 
chapters on to the end of that book? Would 
not the world seem cold and hollow to you? 
Would you not feel that you wanted to die and 
be at rest ?......Suppose, on the strength of hav- 
ing evolved these marvels from his own con~ 
sciousness, he should go and ‘copyright’ the en- 
tire book, and put on the title-page a picture of 
a man with his hand in another man’s pocket, 
and the legend, ‘ All Rights Reserved’ (and only 
suppose the picture; still it would be rather a 
neat thing)......Suppose he should expunge the 
modest title you had given to your book, and 
replace it with so foul an invention as this, 
‘Screamers and Eye-openers,’ and went and got 
that copyrighted too!......Sometimes when I 
read over those additional chapters by John Cam- 
den Hotten I feel as if I wanted to take a broom- 
straw and go and knock that man’s brains out. 
Not in anger, for I feel none. Oh, not in anger; 
but only to see, that is all. Mere idle curi- 
sity.” 

‘And so on—poor Mr. Clemens's righteous in- 
dignation showing through his humor, as it were, 
in the most amusing fashion. He lays the lash 
on very smartly, however, and on shoulders that 
well deserve it. 

The second and even still more ‘‘amusing 
cuss” who is now enlivening our dullness is your 
old acquaintance Mr. George Francis Train. 
At the Temple Discussion Forum, Fleet Street 
(not a place very well known to fame, by-the- 
bye, for I have never before heard of it), he last 
week informed a numerous audience that if he 
was not elected President of America this year, 
he most confidently predicted that he would be 
so in 1876. He then proceeded to relate his ex- 
perience in France during the late war, asserting 
that he was Presidential Chief of the Interna- 
tional, and Organizer of the Commune. Fi- 
nally, after boasting of his ‘‘ perfect manhood, 
physical strength, moral superiority, and intel- 
lectual capacity,” he finished by informing his 
hearers that he was either a great truth and a 
great statesman, or else a great fraud. One 
more obvious alternative, that he is a great liar, 
seems never to have struck him. 

It must needs seem a bathos to speak of any 
one else after speaking of G. F. Train; but per- 
haps in the case of royalty and a lady he will 
pardon the presumption. ‘There is a rumor that 
the Princess Beatrice, the only remaining dangh- 
ter of our Queen, is to be married to the Marquis 
of Stafford, son of the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland, of whom her Majesty has so lately 
been the guest. ‘There is no objection to such 
a match, which will be welcome on at least one 
ground—that the bridegroom’s enormous wealth 
will enable him to dispense with a public grant. 
But it is unexpected news. The princess was 
reputed to have set her heart on a husband of 
royal blood, and to have satirically remarked, 
when her sister stooped to marry Lord Lorne, 
that for her part, since the family had begun to 
marry beneath them, she supposed she must be 
content with a Marshall & Snelgrove, or a Lewis 
& Allonby (two well-known London haberdash- 
ery firms). R. Kemste, of London. 





PERIOD IN EUROPE. 


ELL, girls, you know that I came back 
from my grand European tour only last 
week, and Im sure you're perfectly dying to 
hear all about it. It was just splendid, and of 
course I couldn't help enjoying myself, although 
one needs a good education and fine taste in or- 
der to appreciate all the beauties of foreign travel. 
I was so glad that I had been educated at Ma- 
dame Folatre’s, and knew French, logic, geom- 
etry, and all the other things. 

While we were crossing the Atlantic ma took 
the absurdest notion into her head that perhaps 
I'd forgotten my French; and so she dunned 
me through all the rest of the voyage to review 
my grammar and phrase-book, just as if we 
hadn’t reviewed and reviewed at school until 
there wasn’t any thing left of them. 

I told her it was a pretty pass things had come 
to if a well-educated American girl couldn’t 
parly fronsy as well as those ignorant foreigners ! 

‘W hy, it stands to reason,” said I, ‘that if 
I've studied any thing as much as I’ve studied 
that horrid old Fasquelle, I ought to know it by 
this time. So, now! And, besides, it would be 
simply wasting precious moments that might be 
better employed, and it’s against my principles 
to do that,” ’ 

Then I appealed to her feelings as a mother, 
but that didn’t do any good; so again I resort- 
ed to argument. 

‘Now, ma,” said I, ‘it’s entirely useless for 
me to study that ; and if it’s entirely useless, of 
What use is it? Therefore, and conversely, it’s 
of no use at all.” 

This contained all the force of logic and ge- 
ometry combined, and as she was convinced, I 
call it a signal triumph of science. 

She immediately gave up, and acknowledged 
hag a smile that this proved to her conclusively 
F € utter uselessness of my studying French. I 

ont see what she smiled for, though; J never 
smile when I’m beaten in argument. 

Of course we went through England before 
g0Ing to France, and we found London to be 
quite a large town—larger than Boston, I should 
Judge. But then it isn’t near as nice as Bos- 
ton, I should hate to live there. And, any- 
we England isn’t very interesting. The peo- 
Ple all speak our language, a little corrupted ; 
and when one visits foreign countries one wants 





to hear foreign languages, or else what's the use 
of studying French ? 

But we saw a number of dukes and marquises, 
and we crossed the Channel on the same boat 
with a real live English nobleman, Lord Ferdi- 
nand Alfred Adolphus Fitz-Clarence. He had 
pale blue eyes and yellow mutton-chop whiskers, 
and wasn’t very handsome, after all; but then 
he had such an aristocratic air! He belongs to 
one of the best families, you know. 

I mentioned to him carelessly that we were 
from Boston, and he raised his eyeglass like a 
true scion of the British nobility, and observed, 
condescendingly, 

** Ah! um! hindeed! yes—Shropshire!” 

I explained, ‘‘ Not Shropshire, but Boston, 
Massachusetts.” 

He regarded me with an air of the most aristo- 
cratic perplexity, and dreamily murmured, ‘‘ Ah, 
indeed !” 

“Yes,” I pursued, ‘‘ Boston, Massachusetts— 
the metropolis of America. Pa is a merchant 
there.” 

“H’m! ha! Hamerica! 
the benefit of trade! Wonderful progress of 
British civilization! Very gratifying, hindeed, 
to ’ear that they ’ave shops.” 

** But,” said I, ‘* Sir—that is, Lord Ferdinand 
Alfred Adolphus—pa isn’t a shopman. He’s a 
wholesale dealer—a real merchant prince !” 

‘Ha, prince!” he returned, while a shade of 
the sublimest melancholy swept over his noble 
face. ‘* Princes reduced to serving in a shop!” 
And then, indignantly exclaiming, ‘‘ Wretched 
result of a republican form of government!” he 
turned on his heel and strode majestically away 
in his noble wrath. 

I was sorry for the mistake he made, but 
didn’t have a chance to explain, and now I 
suppose that I’ve left the impression among all 
the British nobility that pa keeps a little gro- 
cer’s shop or something of that kind. ‘The 
idea! Well, it is sad, but I can’t help it. 

We went on to Paris, and took rooms in the 
most expensive hotel we could find, for, you 
know, we're accustomed to the best society and 
the best of every thing at home. 

We intended to dress as well as the finest: so 
the first time we went to breakfast I wore my 
blue silk with the court train, and ma her low- 
necked velvet, and I assure you we created a 
sensation ! 

I didn’t want to appear proud and reserved, 
though, so I entered into conversation with a 
dapper-young Frenchman seated near me. To 
put him at ease immediately I said, sociably, 
‘* Parly-voo Fronsy ?” 

‘*Certainement, mademoiselle,” he replied, in 
a sprightly manner; and, to encourage him, I 
proceeded : 

‘*Enjoyez-vous cette beautiful matin, mon- 
sieur ?” 

‘*Comment?” he responded ; ‘‘I no compren- 
dre Inglees!” 

‘* Didn’t you understand what I said to you?” 
I asked; but he seemed to be still more con- 
fused, and out of pure pity I ceased to puzzle 
him. 

No doubt he was bashful, and my evident ac- 
quaintance with the language and intimate fa- 
miliarity with the rules of fashionable life tend- 
ed to perplex him still more. 

His accent was very bad, and on the whole I 
think that Paris is about the last place where I 
should go to perfect my French. 

But whatever disappointments I met with in 
France were fully compensated for by the lovely 
scenes of Switzerland. Oh, girls, you ought to 
see those charming lakes imbedded in green, 
like looking-glasses framed in velvet, and the 
cunning little cottages, and the darling peaked 
hats that the peasant girls wore, just like those 
that were in fashion here two years ago. I was 
so sorry when they went out of style! 

Mont Blanc is just the cunningest mountain 
that ever was. You've no idea, and you never 
will have until you see it. I send you a poem 
that I wrote on the occasion, and perhaps that 
will show what an impression it made on me. 
You'll see it is written in blank verse; that ex- 
presses great thoughts best. 


ODE TO MONT BLANC. 
Sublimest mount! thy grand and snowy head, 
White as the muslin of my polonaise, 
Rises afar. The gentle summer breeze, 
As soft and soothing as a powder-puff, 
Makes no impression on thy rugged brow. 
O mount sublime! thy dense and sombre 
Wave like green plumes on a white velvet 
And over all the lovely azure -~ 
Mottled and veiled with thin and fleecy clouds, 
Bends round thee like a blue silk parasol 
Lined with white lace. Delightful mount, farewell. 


Pa and ma couldn’t believe that I wrote that, 
but I told them I certainly did, for, if I didn’t, 
who did? therefore I did. 

I don’t know, on the whole, but that the 
poems I wrote on the places we visited may give 
you a better idea of them than any thing else. 
‘They were written on the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, when the scenes were before me, and— 
well, I don’t want to be vain, but— 

Here are some on “‘ Moonlight in Venice.” 
I can remember just as well as could be how 
every thing looked that evening. I sat on the 
balcony till midnight, and it was so romantic! 

Moonlight on the vasty deep, 
And moonlight on the ocean; 


Moonlight. where the billows sleep, 
And where they are in motion; 


Moonlight on the waters clear, 
And moonlight on the boat 
And moonlight on the gondolier 
Who keeps the thing afloat; 


Moonlight on the mountains high, 
And moonlight on the flats; 
Moonlight on the passers-by, 
And moonlight on their hats. 


Savages receiving 


ines 
at ; 


Every thing described there is strictly true, 
for I never take advantage of poetical license to 
meddle with the facts. . 





I always was a martyr to principle. 

But, girls, I don’t know how I shall describe 
to you my impressions of Italy. It is perfectly 
splendid! When I was a little girl I always 
wanted to go to Italy, because oranges grew 
there; and the fond dream of my childhood has 
been more than realized. 

The climate is so delicious! And the fruits— 
oh, who can describe them! If one only had 
a good sofa and plenty of novels, Italy would be 
a paradise ! 

It was with the strongest emotions that we 
approached Rome. 

Oh, girls, you don’t know what sublime 
thoughts came over me! I expressed them, as 
well as I could, in the following lines : 

In dreary, lonely andeur standing, 
Towers Rome's Eternal City; 

Ruined, but stately and commanding, 
And (isn’t it a pity ?) 


— the dead and barren reaches 

Of coe be once fertile garden 

The desolate —— stretches 
Its vaporous marsh. Dolly Varden. 

I know the last words of it don’t seem to 
chime in with the general idea, but I couldn’t 
find any thing else to rhyme, and I wasn’t going 
to spoil the whole verse by leaving off the last 
line, merely because it required a change of 
subject. 

We finished Rome in about a week, and since 
we came home have said a thousand times that 
no one could exaggerate in praising its works of 
art, especially the figs. 

Now I know you'll want to go to Europe right 
off, and I would advise you to, i: 1 supposed 
you would have half of our peculiar advantages 
for mingling with earls, dukes, and other crowned 
heads. Such company imparts an indescribable 
elevation and refinement. 

Still, don’t go there unless you are sure that 
you know enough to appreciate the beauties of 
Europe. 

It lends such a charm to Italy to remember 
that among those groves of olive the immortal 
Beethoven sculptured the Medicean Venus, and 
Shakspeare composed the sublime poem of ‘‘ Par- 
adise Lost.” 

But, above all, don’t talk much French in 
Paris, for if you do, you'll spoil your pronuncia- 
tion entirely. 

It needs a good education and thorough 
knowledge of society to enable one to appear 
creditably in European circles, but still it may 
be best for you to go. Association with the best 
society adds so much to one’s elegance. J never 
would have supposed that Europe improved one 
so much, or added such a delicate polish to one’s 
manners, until I went there myself. 

Finally, you may receive it as a maxim, that 
it takes travel to make one perfectly commy eel 
Jeu, and give a real aristocratic air. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


NE year ago the whole country was in agi- 

tation over the “ great Chicago fire ;’’ even 
now its details are fresh in every mind. The 
rapidity of its restoration is almost incredible. 
Commercially speaking, the city is rebuilt al- 
ready—at the end of the first twelvemonth. The 
results, as indicative of the elasticity and ener- 
gy of Western men, are wonderful—wonderiul, 
also, as showing the value of the sympathetic 
help which was so promptly tendered from men, 
women, and children all over the world. Some 
doubts have been expressed in regard to the 
strength and stability of structures erected with 
so much rapidity; but Chicago people seem 
wholly satistied. It has been requently stated 
in the journals of that city that for solidity and 
beauty there never before were any buildings in 
Chicago or in the West to compare with those 
which are now being erected; that not even 
can New York, Boston, or Philadelphia exhibit 
so excellent an average in the principal streets. 
However that may be, the Chicago Fost gives 
the following statements, which are certainly 
of great and general interest: 


“The burned city is more than half rebuilt. The 
capacity of the new business blocks is greater than 
the capacity of those that were burned. The charac- 


ter of the new buildings is vastly superior in every 
respect to that of the old. Our population has in- 
creased twenty-five per cent. in the year. The num- 
ber of business men in the city is considerably great- 
er than the number here one year ago to-day. Our 
wholesale merchants are occupying much more room. 
and doing nearly twice as much business as they did 
before the fire. Real estate has risen fifteen to twen- 
ty per cent.” 





The aurora borealis is not a safe exhibition in 
such an energetic city as New York. It should 
be confined to slow country places when it is 
so magnificently brilliant as it was last week. 
One of our vigorous fire companies started out 
in mad haste on that occasion for the purpose 
of extinguishing the aurora. This was the re- 
sult in brief: a horse-car overturned, and all the 
passengers spilled out; conductor seriously in- 
jured; the arm ofa lady broken; an old man 
badly bruised ; one horse attached to the fire-en- 
gine instantly killed—and the aurora borealis 
continued to blaze as brightly as ever. Sup- 
posing the aurora had been a terrestrial confla- 
gration, it should be remembered that fires are 
not the only danger to which the human race is 
exposed; and however important it may be for 
firemen to hasten to the place where their labors 
are needed, they have no right to dash with per- 
fect recklessness through crowded streets. 





Again from poor Persia come reports of the 
famine. Three millions of the inhabitants have 
died from the effects of this dreadful visitation. 





There are four laboratories in Japan where the 
science of chemistry is taught. Three of these 
are presided over by Germans, and one by an 
American. 





The Court Journal gives the following curious 
detail of foreign etiquette: ‘‘ The Emperor Will- 
iam is about to return the visits of the sov- 
ereigns of Russia and Austria, and among the 
questions of etiquette there is one in which all 
are not agreed. When the Czar arrived at Ber- 
lin the Prussian officers were admitted to kiss 





his hand, according to very ancient custom. The 
court of Berlin wished to establish a reciprocity 
in respect to the Emperor William ‘oes he 
shall visit St. Petersburg, but the Russian officers 
refuse in the most absolute manner. In that 
empire the ceremony of kissing hands only takes 
place once a year, and solely for the empress- 
dowager and the reigning empress, never for 
an emperor or any prince whatever.”’ 





Vesuvius shows symptoms of breaking out 
again. That mountain is really getting to be 
dangerous. 





The Boston Public School Committee recent- 
ly declined to accept a legacy for the re-estab- 
lishment of the exploded prize medal system. 
The Congregationalist, in referring to this fact, 
says: 

“We know of a young lady, a recent duate of a 
Boston high school, who, after goin; rough with 
examination and the crownin Exhibition, slept for 
three days and nights, and to be arou to take 
her meals. Any physician knows what that fact 
means, and will say that if the young lady recovers 
from the effects of the moral and intellectual stimulus 
after months of rest, she will be fortunate. A year or 
two since a bright boy in one of our public schools 
was taken down by scarlet fever. e teacher was 80 
interested in the boy’s mental progress, and eo anxious 
to have him keep his place in the class, that he called 
upon the father and actually offered to give the boy 
two hours of instruction every night save those of 
Saturday and Sunday. The fact shows the strain put 
upon our boys and girls.” 





Among donations of great value which have 
recently enriched the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburg is a Koran written by the hand of 
Osman. This manuscript is more than twelve 
hundred years old, and is one of the most an- 
presen and precious treasures of Mussulman liter- 
ature. 





We see it stated in an exchange that several 
members of the Sophomore Class at Harvard 
College have been suspended for a year on ac- 
count of their persistence in “hazing.’? This 
shows the determination of the faculty to abol- 
ish the practice which has so long disgraced 
many of our colleges. 


It may not be known to all our readers that 
‘“‘Mario” is merely the stage name of the fa- 
mous tenor singer who bears it. His real name 
is Guiseppe, Marquis of Candia. He was born 
in Turin in 1810. The vicissitudes of his life 
having led him to Paris in early manhood, his 
exquisite voice soon attracted great attention. 
He first appeared under the name of ‘ Mario”’ 
at the Grand Opera-house in Paris, in 1888. In 
1854 he made an operatic tour through the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, charming all 
who heard him by his unrivaled voice and his 
perfect method. is voice is no longer what it 
once was, and many have been disappointed 
when hearing him sing during this last visit to 
this country ; many more have regarded it as a 
desired souvenir to hear even a faint ecl:o of the 
voice which has so long been celebrated. 





A learned man of Paris—M. Stronin—and an- 
other, equally learned, of Berlin—Herr Ehlert— 
recommend that the people encourage the mul- 
tiplication of cockroaches, and even undertake 
to tame them, on the ground that they promote 
good sanitary conditions. This may be true; 
and those who desire to domesticate these 
sprightly bugs are at liberty so to do. For the 
comfort of others, however, we mention that 
powdered borax, sprinkled plentifully about the 
places they frequent, is said to be certain to 
scatter them. 





Stories about Mount Desert may be thought 
“out of season,’’ but this one should not be 
“kept over’”’ to another summer: A few weeks 
ago a little boy about nine years old, son 
of the assistant light-house keeper at Mount 
Desert, strayed away, and was missing for about 
two hours. The mother went out-doors and 
called his name, when a fine Newfoundland dog 
belonging to the family ran up from the shore 
with the boy’s wet cap in his mouth, and ap- 
parently desired her to follow him. The moth- 
er and father both followed him, and found the 
little boy lying insensible on a rock, his wet 
and torn clothes indicating that he had been 
dragged from the water. After much effort the 
child was resuscitated, and told his story. While 
gathering shells a large wave carried him off, 
and the dog jumped in after him, but did not 
reach him immediately. When the dog seized 
him by his trowsers and tried to drag him ashore 
the cloth gave way. The child recollected the 
dog coming for him again, but then he lost con- 
sciousness. But that the faithful creature had 
carried him to the rocks out of reach of the 
waves, and tried to restore him, was evident. 
When he heard the mother’s call he took the 
cap, a obtained help. That dog should have a 
medal. 





There is a man in Maine who would, in “slang 

hrase,’’ be called a ‘‘ brick’’ in a double sense. 

ecently, while intoxicated, he committed some 
taisdemeanor, for which he was imprisoned. De- 
termined to prevent such a disgrace in the fu- 
— he published in an Augusta paper this 
card: 

“Whoever sells or offers to sell to me any intoxi- 
cating liquors of whatever nature, or whoever sells 
any in my presence, will be prosecuted to the full extent 
of the law. Sumner 8. Basic.” 

We believe that man will reform. 





Owen Meredith must have been disappointed 
in getting a good dinner upon which he had set 
his heart when he penned the following lines in 
a moment of revengeful feeling : 


‘We may live without poetry, music, and art ; 
We may live without conscience, and live without 


eart ; 
We may live without friende, we may live without 


OKs ; 
But civilized man can not live without cooks. 
He may live without books—what is knowledge but 


grieving ? 

He — without hope —what is hope but de- 
ce ? 

He a live without love—what is passion but 
pining 

But where is the man that can live without dining 2?” 





Five hundred million francs were recently 
sent by the French government to Germany. 
The operation of weighing this sum consumed 
three days. 
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‘¢folk-lore” that we have now most.to do, and many of the super- 
stitious observances are so quaint and so implicitly believed in that 
some account of them may not prove uninteresting. 

In Lancashire and ‘many other parts of England the country 
gossips begin to note the omens aod. cast their spells about a child 
before its birth, and do not let go of the individual even after death. 
For instance, an infallible method of ascertaining the sex of an un- 
born child is to char the blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton till 
two holes can be made in it; a string is then passed through them, 
and is hung over the door of the house, and of whatever sex is the 
person who first enters, the child will be the same. Pursuing the 
infant through the various disorders peculiar to childhood, we find 
that Daffy’s Elixir and Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Sirup may be cast 
to the winds, for there is a magic cure for them all. If it has the 
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Fig. 1.—Bratwwep CasuMEeRE DotMan.—Back. . : : 
For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 47-49. Fig. 2.—BrarDeED CASHMERE Dotman.—FRronr. 
. For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 47-49, 
Borders, Agrafes, and Tassels for Wrappings, : ; 


Dresses, etc., Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 737. 

Fig. 1.—Si1tx Gime anp Beapv Borper. The 
upper edge of this border consists of a row of wide 
black silk gimp trimmed with cut beads; on this 
gimp are joined different sized scallops of 
fine black silk cord, on which beads have 
been strung. In the middle of each of 
the outer scallops set a grelot of knotted 
cord. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Corp anp Brarp 
Aarares. The upper part of the agrafes 
is made partly of different-sized black cord 
and partly of braid. ‘The tassels , 

* consist of saddler’s silk and covered 
grelots. 





rubbed over it nine times (no mention is made as to any possible 
objection on the cat’s part). If he sees a white horse he must 
spit at it, irrespective, it is presumed, of any opinion which the 
rider may have on the subject; and if he meets a 
red-haired woman while setting out on a journey, 
he must turn back. If he hears a singing in his 
right ear, some one is praising him—if in his left, 
some one is abusing him; but here he has his 
remedy, for, by biting his little finger, he can 
make the evil speaker bite his tongue. The 
individual may now fairly be assumed to have 
arrived at man’s estate, and likely to take 
unto himself a partner; therefore full 
directions may be obtained from any 
gossip versed in folk-lore as to the 
magic influences applicable to court- 
ship in general. In the first place, he 
must never go courting on a Friday; ° 
this is such a sine quad non in many 
parts of the north of England that no 
village fair one will receive her 
swains on that day. ‘To dream 
of his lady-love he must stick nine 
pins into the shoulder-blade of a 
rabbit, and take it to bed with him 
(it is somewhat difficult to con- 
ceive how any one could dream at 
all with such a bed-fellow, but c'est 
selon). When he first sees the 
moon in the new year, he must 
immediately take off one stocking, 
run to a stile, and under the great 
toe he will find a hair of the same 
color as that of his fair one that is 
tobe. This is really a very awk- 
ward observance, especially in a 
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SIGNS AND TOKENS. 


rc. these practical days of railroads 
and telegraphs, when the winner 
of the ‘* Derby” is known at Cal- 
cutta almost before the bustling 
crowd round the Grand Stand 
have yet made out the numbers 
put up, we might well imagine 
that the age of superstition and 
credulity was long past; but 
with all our advantages of so- 
cial improvement and modern 
education, this is far from be- 
ing the fact. Even among well- 
educated people we meet with 
many superstitions, such as not 
dining thirteen at table, not 
passing under a ladder, and so 
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forth; but it is with country 
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Gray CLotH MANTLE WITH CAPE. 


For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, 
vo. VL, Figs, 23-26. - ‘ 
























thrush, catch a duck and hold the bill wide open in the 
child’s mouth; the cold breath of the duck will remove the 
disease (whatever its merits may be, this certainly appears 
to be a quack remedy). Hooping-cough will never be taken 
by a child that has ridden on a bear (probably because the 
bear takes the child first). Again, roast mouse cures the 
measles—though some people might imagine measles the 
more preferable of the two; and finally, children should 
always be weaned on a Good-Friday. As the individual 
grows up the directions for his well-being can be personally 
attended to, though it must require a somewhat retentive 
memory to bear them allin mind. If he eats an egg, a hole 
must be made in the shell to avoid a witch sailing out in it 
" : and wrecking ships; if he gets the cramp at night, his slip- 
Fig. 1.—WooLen Prato Mantir.—Front. pers must be put under the bed, soles upward. For a sty Fig. 2.—Wooten Praip MantLe.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 29", 29°-31. in the eye a hair must be pulled from a eat’s tail and For patters and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 29°, 29-31. 
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district where stiles are scarce and the 
country rough. Now we get to presents 
and tests of affection. ‘The luckiest thing 
a man can present to his sweetheart is the 
first egg laid by a pullet. If the fire burns 
brightly when it is poked, the absent lover 
is in good spirits.. A girl shelling pease, 
when she finds a peas-cod with nine peas 
in it, must lay it on the threshold of the 
kitchen door, and the first bachelor who 
walks over it will fall in love with her. If 
a girl is doubtful as to the depth of her 
lover’s affection, she has only to throw an 
apple-pip into the fire; if it cracks, all is 
well; if not, the sooner she looks out for 
another helpmate the a Whena — 
ly married couple come home, it is abso- ns ¥ aN 
Iitely amie to their future felicity to Fig. — Gime Pati Brap Borver aur 
bring in a hen and make it cackle. We ANTLES, IF ALETOTS, ETC. 
have heard of a good many married house- 
holds where extra cackling was quite superfluous, but perhaps this is in- 
tended as a counter-irritant. 

Of the signs and tokens of death there is no end. The crowing of a 
hen is a sure forerunner, so is also the squeaking of a 
mouse behind a bedstead. If a cow breaks into 
your garden, there will be a death in the 
family within six months ; if a pigeon en- 
ters a house, a child will infallibly die. 
When a death takes place all the 
doors and windows should, be 
unfastened, as in many parts 
of the country it is thought 
that the first pains of pur- 
gatory are inflicted by 
the soul squeezing 
through the closed 
doors. We have 
something _ like 
this in Swift's 


permost, the answer is negative, and every 
thing is unpropitious ; if they fall with one 
round and one flat side up, the answer is 
in the affirmative, and the man may go on 
his way rejoicing. When a Chinaman dies, 
and his bereaved relatives wish to commu- 
nicate with him, a medium is employed. 
These mediums are females, and are of 
two classes. One of them professes to ob- 
tain and transmit the news required by 
means of a very diminutive image made of 
the wood of the willow-tree. The image 
is first exposed to the dew for forty-nine 
nights, when, after the performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies, it is believed to have the 
power of speaking. 

The image is laid upon the stomach of 
the woman to whom it belongs, and she by 
means of it pretends to be the medium of 
communication between the dead and the 
living. She sometimes sends the image into the world of spirits to find 
the person about whom intelligence is sought ; it then changes into an 
elf or sprite, and ostensibly departs on its errand. ‘The spirit of the 
person enters the image and gives the information sought 

after by the surviving relatives. 

The woman is supposed not to utter a 
word, the message seeming to proceed 
from the image. ‘The questions are 
addressed to the medium; the re- 
plies appear to come from her. 
stomach: there is probably 
a kind of ventriloquism 
employed, and the fact 
that the voice appears 
to proceed from the 
stomach undoubt- 

edly assists the 

delusion. Any 
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\ implicitly believed Fig. 3.—Corp anv 


door or window in the house in 
which the death had taken place 
enabled them to get free from it. 
Every one knows the Celtic super- 
stition of the ‘‘fetch,” or appear- 


bands, or people who desire any in- 
formation about a future state, in- 
variably resort to their aid. 
Another class of women who 
pretend to be able to obtain in- 


formation from or about the dead 
proceed in a very different man- 
ner: when their services are 
called into requisition a table is 
covered with three sticks of light- 
ed incense placed upright, with 
two lighted candles, a censer, and 
2 small quantity of boiled rice; 
seeted by these things, the me- 
dium inquires the name and sur- 
name of the deceased and the 
precise time of death, and then 
bows her head upon the table so 
as to conceal her face, muttering 
in a loud voice a sort of incanta- 
tion; those who desire news of 
their dead relative draw near, and 
wait amidst the most solemn silence 
the moment when the spirit of the 
dead shall rush into the medium and 
enable her to communicate to them 
the news of 


ance of one’s double, being an 
immediate forerunner of a violent 
death. ‘There are very few of 
the peasantry, or indeed of the 
better classes, who do not believe 
firmly in the ‘‘ banshee,” or that 
its wail will not bring death or 
misfortune to the house near 
which it is heard. There is an 
old belief that no one can die on 
a bed containing game feathers ; 
and another, that has some amount 
of truth in it, that death must take 
place at the turn of the tide. 
Shakspeare commemorates this in 
Madam Quickly’s account of Fal- 
staff’s death, ‘*’A parted even just 
between twelve and one, e’en at turn- 
ing o’ the tide.” Dickens, too, in 
‘¢ David Copperfield,” makes old Bar- 
kis’s spirit go out with thetide. These 
are some of the most common beliefs 
and superstitions which are to be found 
in England. To turn now to a more dis- 
tant and less enlightened country, the ob- 
servances among the Chinese are the more 
extraordinary from their being carried out 
under the sanction of religion. No Chinaman ‘ 
will open a shop or marry a ‘wife, without first A 
‘*chin-chinning Joss,” as it is termed, and cast- 
ing lots to see if the ‘‘ gods” are propitious or other- leasing spirits of the departed from hell. Ifa me- 
wise. The method of carrying this out is as follows : . ~ y dium reports to the survivors of any one deceased 
each temple in SS Y Y that their rela- 
an China has be- S \ , Yum €—Ssttixe is gone to 
longing to it SES y Y th the regions of 
about a hun- Z “everlasting pun- 
dred stanzas of jj g y Z ishment, it at 
poetry relating to Z , g i Ye once becomes their 
a variety of sub- = YpyJp g bounden duty to en- 
jects; each stanza is deavor to release him 
numbered and printed Figs. 1 and 2.—Biack Vetver rom his pains. 
on @ separate piece = Parztot,—Front aND Back. With this object cer- 
of paper; in addi- rte Supp! tain priests are con- 
tion to this there a sulted, who provide 
are a quanti- five common 
ty of lots made of bamboo slips | earthen tiles, which are placed on 
about eight inches long, and | the ground, one in the centre and 
corresponding to the number of | four at the corners; in the midst are 
stanzas, and referring to them | placed a numbep of images of per- 
by number.. The individual | sons cut out of paper, and- some 
who wishes to make application | mock money; the tiles represent hell, 
to the ‘‘ god” presents himself | and the paper images a portion of its 
before his image on his knees, | occupants. Each priest then takes 
and after performing the ‘‘ko- | a kind of staff in his hand, and they 
too,” by touching the ground | solemnly walk round, repeating for- 
with his head nine times, states | mulas; and after a time the mock. 
his name and residence, the | money is set fire to, and the instant 
object of his inquiries, and | it is consumed each tile is broken 
whether on his own or anoth- | by blows from the staves, and each 
er’s account ; he then takes a | priest seizes and rushes off with as 
bamboo tube containing the | many of the paper figures as he can 
lots and shakes it gently before | grasp, the attendants beating gongs 
the idol until a slip falls to the | and firing crackers to frighten the 
ground. He then rises from | devil away, should he attempt to 
his knees and picks up this slip, | follow them. 
and places it so that the ‘* god” After this burglarious effort on the 
can see the number of the lot | part of the priests the natives are 
written on it; he then takes | quite satisfied that the departed one 
two pieces of wood, each hav- | is out of limbo, or if he isn’t, that’s 
ing a round and a flat side, | his look-out, as they have done all 
called a ‘‘kapue;” after pass- | they can. 
ing these through the incense We all know how common super- 
; he tosses them into the air be- | stition is among the Norwegians and 
Fig. 1.—Vrtours Mantie.—Bacx. fore the idol; if they fall so | Germans generally. Not a mount- 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 40-46, that both round sides are up- | ain but has its gnome, not a stream 













“The unseen world beyond.” 


After giving a certain number of answers 
to the questions, contortions of apparent 
agony begin to rack the medium, generally 
culminating in a violent fit of retching, after 
which, the spirit of the dead having departed, 
she speedily becomes herself again. 
A most curious Chinese custom is that of re- 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIL., Figs. 40-46. 
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or an element of any kind but has its spirit; not 
a cold night passes without certain viands being 
placed outside each homestead for the regale- 
ment of Nipo, the demon of frost, and no 
doubt much appreciated by him (or some one 
else), for they are nearly always gone in the 
morning. 

Take what country you will, whether East or 
West, North or South, and we find that ‘‘ magic 
lore” has its sway nearly always over a certain 
portion of the people. ‘The teachings of religion 
are not always turned to, but the lower orders 
hail with delight any thing mysterious, and in 
spite of what education has done and may do, 
mse will always be some belief in “‘signs and 
tokens.” 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
(From ovr Own CorREsPonDenT. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


ADAME DE RUSENVILLE'S share in 
the transaction was a very remarkable 
one. Not merely had her interference been of 
primal necessity to the baron, as we shall con- 
tinue to style him, but it was of considerable 
importance’to herself. The passion for match- 
making, which in other countries is a weakness 
common to amiable and meddling matrons, busy- 
bodies who delight in managing their neighbors’ 
concerns, and kind-hearted women who like to 
see young people happy, and will go to great 
peal to bring them together with a view to 
starting them in the matrimonial bark, is a dis- 
interested passion, at any rate. But in France 
it is different; there match-making is a busi- 
ness, sometimes carried on by professionals with 
a sign-board over their door, as in the case of 
M. De Foye, but more universally by women in 
drawing-rooms, who are also paid their percent- 
age, often a much heavier one than the profes- 
sional would dare to ask. Many of your read- 
ers who only know French life through books 
or travelers’ stories are perhaps ignorant of this 
branch of social industry as it exists in France. 
They have heard that marriages are made up in 
a very heartless way by notaries and mothers, 
etc., and that that beautiful and complex ma- 
chine called a young girl’s heart is left out of 
the affair altogether, and that, as an inevitable 
consequence, all French ménages are unhappy, 
all the husbands being indifferent and all the 
wives coquettes. A sweeping assertion, not 
much to be wondered at, but decidedly false. 
We will have a talk, dear Bazar, one of these 
days, on the pros and cons of the two systems, as 
they are worked in volatile France and in deco- 
rous England and independent America, and we 
shall put our heads together and see if we can 
not strike a balance between them, and agree 
that there is a great deal to be said for and 
against on both sides, and that the perfect sys- 
tem, as you and I would organize it, should in- 
clude a combination of both. 

Meantime you are perhaps curious to hear 
something of that particular phase of the Celtic 
system which is represented by M.De Foye. You 
may have seen his advertisements in the most re- 
spectable papers of the metropolis and the prov- 
inces — his long lists of eligible husbands and 
wives, whose qualifications and qualities are set 
forth with business-like accuracy of detail, the 
color of their hair, complexion, eyes, etc., being 
gravely stated side by side with the amount of 
their fortunes, actual and prospective, and the 
sweetness and equanimity of their tempers. You 
have perhaps fallen upon some of these charac- 
teristic specimens of newspaper literature in your 
perusal of French journals, and you have smiled 
at the singular naiveté which they revealed on the 
part of the editor or his readers, or mayhap both; 
but you have never for one moment imagined 
that the advertisements were made and taken in 
good earnest, and that the answering them was 
quite as simple a piece of mercantile negotiation 
with the public who happen to be in want of 
husbands and wives as would be the answering 
of a puff of some world-renowned hair re- 
storer or incomparable sewing-machine by 
those who are on the look-out for the benefits 
profiered by the inventors of those two great 
boons to bald and industrious human beings. 
Yet such is actually the fact. I do not mean 
to say that the majority of matches made in 
France are effected through the agency of M. 
De Foye and his colleagues, or that it is the 
most distinguished portion of society who pat- 
ronize him; but I do say that his business is a 
bona Jide one, and that his advertisements, as a 
rule, are reliable. He is paid for getting hus- 
bands and wives, and it is his interest to provide 
good ones, and to insure the fulfillment of those 
promises of ‘‘ bonheur domestique” that form so 
conspicuous an item in the attractions set forth 
in his bill, just as it is the interest of the dealer 
to sell you a good horse, or the architect to build 
you a strong house. You will praise his work, 
and recommend him to such of your friends as 
want to buy a horse or to build a house. It is 
true that people are not so apt to boast of a good 
bargain in the shape of a wife as in the aforesaid 
articles, but it is sure to eke out somehow, no 
matter how discreet the parties immediately con- 
cerned in the bargain may be; and if the affair 
turns out a success, it acts as an encouragement 
to others. 

The class of people who, as a rule, apply to 
Marriage agencies are, I believe, the middle 
class trades-people and employés in the various 
public offices. I happen to know one lady who 
applied to M. De Foye, and the circumstance led 
to my hearing a good deal of the system as prac- 
ticed by him, which put his office, which I had 
hitherto treated as a joke, in a much more seri- 
ous light, and really, taking it all in all, in a fairly 
respectable one. ‘The lady in question, I must 
own, was not French (neither was she English 








or American; I will say no more), but she was 


a woman of the very highest rank in her own 
country, noble for fifty generations, all her kins- 
men holding high place at court ; she had, more- 
over, a fortune of 40,000 francs a year. I was, 
therefore, very naturally astounded to learn that 
she had applied personally to M. De Foye to 
find her a husband; in fact, if I had not had it 
from one who was with her at the time, and at 
whose suggestion the step was taken, I should 
not have believed it. My informant, who was 
French, said, by way of explanation, that the 
lady was no longer young (she was forty at 
least) ; that in her set it was extremely difficult 
to marry late in life; she had been prevented 
doing so earlier by a variety of family circum- 
stances; her fortune was not large enough to 
tempt a man of her own class, and she would 
have gone on “ withering on her virgin stem” to 
the bitter end rather than marry beneath it. 
Seeing all likelihood of establishing her among 
her equals at home at an end, he had suggested 
trying M. De Foye. She consented, and came 
to Paris for the purpose. The interview would 
sound too grotesque to an American audience if 
I related it in all its details, but it was gone 
through in perfect simplicity and good faith by 
the applicant. She gave her age, her family 
circumstances, and her fortune as truthfully as 
if she had been on her oath before a court of 
justice. The matrimonial dealer took notes of 
all in his book of wives, and read her then sev- 
eral specimens from the book of husbands. The 
pros and cons were as gravely discussed as if 
each aspirant had been ashawl or a piano. The 
advantages of one were all moral, those of anoth- 
er entirely social or personal, with a deficit in 
more sterling qualities; one was too old, another 
too young; one made a point of living all the 
year round in the country in his old chateau, 
another agreed to come for two months every 
year to the metropolis, provided his wife sol- 
emnly promised to be raisonnable, and not draw 
him into undue expense by too much theatre- 
going, toilettes, etc. Some cautious Benedicks 
went:so far as to set down the number of times 
he would take madame to the play, how many 
times they would dine at the café; others simply 
specified a certain sum to be set aside ‘‘ pour 
plaisir,” it depending on the dot brought by the 
wife how far this agreement might be modified 
to meet her wishes, etc. It all sounded very fun- 
ny to English ears, but it was thoroughly straight- 
forward and matter-of-fact from first to last. I 
might improve the opportunity by telling you 
that the lady alluded to found the article she 
was in search of, and how the experiment turn- 
ed out, but I prefer to be honest, and own that 
she was disappointed. There was not in the 
long line of candidates one who precisely an- 
swered her requirements. ‘They were all either 
too young or too old, too rich or too poor, or in 
some way unfit for the place; so she took her 
leave of the agent, none the better for her visit, 
but none the worse. I must not forget to men- 
tion that no names are given till there seems a 
probability of the parties suiting, and the great- 
est discretion—so my French informant assured 
me—is observed throughout. 

This little digression has carried us away from 
Madame De Rusenville, the other type of the 
French match-maker, with whom our story has 
to deal. ‘This one is commoner and infinitely 
more dangerous, it is needless to say, than M. 
De Foye. He, at least, waits for customers ; 
his rival in the salon watches for prey. ‘There 
are women in Paris who depend entirely for 
their income on this equivocal industrie, and a 
very snug income many of them contrive to draw 
from it. It would be a curious and instructive 
fact if one could ascertain how much of the con- 
tingent is furnished by those dreadful Ameri- 
cans: at a rough guess we may set down their 
contribution as a pretty large one. I will vent- 
ure to say that not one American girl out of ten, 
and this ie putting it at a very low average, has 
been married in France during the last twenty 
years without having paid a handsome tax to 
the match-maker, who, all unknown to herself, 
was pulling the strings of her destiny. They 
fancied they had made conquest of their fasci- 
nating French lovers: they believed the honeyed 
protestations that were poured into their ears— 
innocent, unsuspecting babes—while all the time 
they were no more than a piece of goods that 
represented so many dollars ‘‘on the table,” and 
so many more in ‘* hopes,” to their ardent ador- 
ers, who never cast one passing thought on the 
heart, or the principles, or the temper of their 
bargain, looking solely, steadily, to the main 
chance. They found out soon, to their cost, on 
what foundation their fancied happiness was 
resting, poor things! but it was too late to mend 
it; and the saddest and strangest part of their 
mistake is that their experience does not even 
serve as a guide or a warning to others. Year 
after year we have shoals of rich, handsome, 
true-hearted American girls coming over to Eu- 
rope and being pounced upon by drawing-room 
sharks, and devoured by ‘‘ Francais ruinés,” as 
the class of men who catch them are called by 
their own, and yet the eyes of others are not 
opened, and more come in their suite to be way- 
laid and trapped by successive relays of ruined, 
dissipated vicomtes and barons, who think they 
do the rich, true-hearted girl a very mighty hon- 
or in giving her their name and their title in re- 
turn for gold and silver, and what is incompar- 
ably more precious than both, an honest wom- 
an’s love. I had better refrain from saying any 
more on this subject, for it is one that always 
makes me lose my temper, not only with the 
fortune-hunters, but with their prey. Why, in 
mercy’s name, are American girls, and still more 
unpardonable American fathers and mothers, so 
foolish as to be caught by the glitter? But let 
us come back, once for all, to Madame De Ru- 
senville and her speculation with regard to Ophe- 
lia and the baron. Comet. 
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TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Tar Lovets or Arpen,” “Lavy Aup- 
LeEY’s SEORET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
A RECOVERED TREASURE. 


RicHarp RepMAYNE went back to Brierwood 
after his visit to Hetheridge church-yard, and the 
dreary days went on. A ghost pacing those gar- 
den walks, or loitering under the old cedar, could 
hardly have been a more dismal figure than the 
farmer, with his listless gait and haggard face, 
unshaven chin and slovenly attire. He was 
waiting idly for his agents in London to do 
something ; speculating on the possibility of dis- 
covering his enemy by the intervention of the 
sexton—a dreary business altogether; his land 
in other hands, no work to be done, no interest 
in the young green corn, no care, no hope; his 
whole being consumed by one fatal passion— 
more constant than love, more bitter than jeal- 
ousy. 

He had not spoken’to John Wort since that 
night when he burst in upon the agent in his lit- 
tle office, sudden and violent as a thunder-bolt. 
The two men avoided each other. Mr. Wort 
had his own reasons for that avoidance, and 
Richard Redmayne shrank from all companion- 
ship. He smoked all day long, drank more than 
he had been used to drink in the old days, and 
paced the weedy gravel-path, or lay at full length 
under the cedar, lost in gloomy thought. If he 
had needed any external influence to sharpen his 
sense of loss, the familiar home, once so happy 
and now so desolate, would have furnished that 
influence; every flower in the garden, every pet- 
ty trifle in the house, where all things were old 
and familiar, was in some wise associated with 
his daughter. He could not have felt her death 
more intensely if he had spent his days and nights 
beside her grave. 

The longest day had dragged its slow length 
along, and the corn was beginning to change col- 
or, when, after some weeks of sultry and oppress- 
ive weather, there came a great storm—one of 
those tempests which spread consternation over 
all the country-side, filling the souls of farmers 
with hideous visions of beaten corn and light- 
ning-struck ‘cattle, and which people talk of and 
remembcr for the rest of the year. It was on a 
Sunday evening, just after church-time, when the 
first thunder-peal roared hoarsely among the dis- 
tant hills, and the first vivid flash of forked 
lightning zigzagged across the low leaden sky. 
Richard Redmayne was sitting under the cedar, 
smoking, as usual, with an unread Sunday paper 
lying on his knee, and his eyes fixed dreamily on 
the line of poplars that rosé above the garden 
wall. He was not afraid of a little thunder and 
lightning, and sat for a couple of hours after 
this first swelling chord in the tempestuous sym- 
phony, watching the progress of the storm with 
a gloomy delight in its awful grandeur, with al- 
most a sense of relief in this sudden awakening 
of earth and sky from their summer silence, as if 
his own sluggish heart were stirred and lightened 
a little by the storm. 

It was only when the rain began to fall in tor- 
rents, and Mrs. Bush came out, dripping like a 
rustic naiad, under a dilapidated cotton umbrel- 
la, to entreat him piteously to come in-doors, 
that he roused himself from that morbid sym- 
pathy with the elements, and rose from his bench 
under the cedar, stretching himself, and looking 
round him half bewildered. 

‘* It’s that dark as you can’t see your hand be- 
fore you, Mr. Redmayne, between whiles, and 
that vivid when it lightens as you can dextin- 
guish every leaf on the trees, and to think of 
your sitting here all the time! My goodman 
says as how you must have gone to Kingsbu 
village. I've been that fidgety about you I didn’t 
know what to do; so at last I says to my Will- 
iam, ‘If I gets wet to the bone, I'll go and see 
if he’s in the garden ;’ and as soon as I came to 
the edge of the grass, which is like a bog, it light- 
ened just in my eyes like, and I see you sitting 
here like a statter. You'll be a lucky man, Mr. 
Redmayne, if you’re not laid up with the rheu- 
matics along of this night’s work.” 

‘*A few drops of rain won’t hurt me, Mrs. 
Bush; but I'll come in-doors if you like. The 
storm is worth watching; but I reckon it ’ll be 
bad for Davis’s corn. It’s lucky the hops are no 
forwarder.” Davis was the tenant, for whom 
Mr. Redmayne had some natural compassion, as 
became a man whose interests and desires had 
once been bounded by those hedge-rows. 

He went in-doors to oblige Mrs. Bush, but 
would not allow the garden door to be barred 
that night, and sat up long after the housekeeper 
and her husband had gone to their roost in their 
garret—till the tempest was over, and the sun 
was shining on the sodden trees and beaten flow- 
er beds, and the birds were twittering in the calm 
morning air, as in the overture to ‘* WilliamTell.” 
He walked round the garden, looking idly at the 
ruin of roses and jasmine, carnations and laven- 
der bushes, before he went up stairs to his room. 

It was late when he came down to his solitary 
breakfast, and the countenance of Mrs. Bush 
was solemn with the weight of a startling com- 
munication when she brought him his dish of 
eggs and bacon. 

‘*Such a calaminty, Mr. Redmayne!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I felt certain sure as the storm would 
do some damage, and it have. Mr. Davis have 
had a fine young heifer struck dead, and the 
pollard beech in Martinmas field is blown down.” 

““The old pollard beech!” cried Richard; 
‘* the tree my mother was so fond of—and Grace 
too. I’m sorry for that.” 

Mrs. Bush shook her head in a dismal way, 
and sighed plaintively. He so rarely mentioned 
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his daughter, although she was bursting with 
sympathy. 

‘* And so she was, Mr. Redmayne—poor dear 
love—uncommon fond of Martinmas field and 
that old tree. I’ve seen her take her book or 
her fancy-work up there many an afternoon 
when you was in foreign parts. ‘I’m tired of 
the garden, Mrs. Bush,’ she'd say; ‘I think I'll 
go up to Martinmas field, and sit a bit.’ And I 
used to say, ‘Do, Miss Gracey; you look to 
want a blow of fresh air ;’ for she was very pale 
that last autumm before we lost her, poor dear, 
And when the hop-picking was about, she’d sit 
under the pollard beech talking to the children, 
no matter how dirty nor how. ragged, she was 
that gentle with em! It was enough to bring 
the tears into your eyes to see her.” 

“*T’m sorry the old beech is gone,” said Rich- 
ard, thoughtfully. He remembered a tea-drink- 
ing they had had by that tree one mild afternoon 
in the hop harvest, and Grace singing her sim- 
ple ballads to them afterward by the light of the 
hunter’s moon. What a changed world it was 
without her! 

He made short work of his breakfast, which 
was as flavorless as all the rest of his dismal 
meals, and set out immediately afterward to in- 
spect the fallen beech in Martinmas field. Very 
rarely had he trodden the land tenanted by Farm- 
er Davis, but to-day he was bent on seeing the 
nature of the accident which had robbed him of 
one of his favorite landmarks, the tree that had 
been ancient in the time of his great-grandfather. 

The ruin was complete; the massive trunk 
snapped like the spar of a storm-driven vessel, 
broken short off within three feet from the roots. 
A couple of farm laborers—men who had worked 
for Richard Redmayne when he farmed his own 
land—were already hard at work digging out the 
roots, which spread wide about the base of the 
fallen tree. Farmer Davis was a smart man, in 
the transatlantic sense of the word, and did not 
suffer the grass to grow under his feet. 

“*Gettin’ rid of this here old beech will give 
him a rood of land more at this corner,” said 
one of the men, when Mr. Redmayne had survey- 
ed the scene, and said a word or two about the 
storm. ‘‘ He allus did grumble about this tree, 
the grass was that sour under it; so now he'll 
be happy.” 

“Ym sorry it’s gone, for all that,” replied 
Rick, contemplating it gloomily. 

He seated himself on a gate close by, and 
watched the men at their work, idly and hope- 
lessly, thinking of the days that were gone. He 
sat for nearly an hour without speaking a word; 
and the men glanced at him now and then fur- 
tively, wondering at the change that had come 
upon him since the old time when they had call- 
ed him master. He took his pipe from his pock- 
et, and solaced himself with that silent comfort- 
er. He was sitting thus, with his eyes fixed on 
the distant horizon, when one of the men, who 
had been digging out a rugged arm of the root 
from a little hollow into which the dead leaves 
had drifted, tossed some glittering object away 
with the leaves upon his spade, and uttered a cry 
of surprise as he stooped to pick it up. 

“Why, what's this here?” he exclaimed, turn- 
ing it over in his broad hand. ‘‘ A gold brooch!” 

It was not a brooch, but a large oval locket. 
Richard Redmayne roused himself from his rev- 
erie to see what this stir was about, and at sight 
of that golden toy broke out with a loud oath 
that startled the men more than the finding of 
the treasure. 

“It’s Grace’s locket,” he cried; ‘‘ the locket 
my daughter lost three years ago! See if there 
isn’t a bunch of blue flowers painted inside.” 

He had heard the history of the locket from 
Mrs. James, and had forgotten no detail of the 
a which the fatal stranger had sent his 
child. 

‘* It’s uncommon hard to open,” said the man, 
operating upon the trinket with his clumsy thumb. 
‘** Yes, here’s the blue flowers, sure enough, and 
I suppose there ain’t no doubt about the locket 
being your property, Sir; so here it is.” 

“‘And here’s a sovereign for you and your 
mate,” replied Richard Redmayne, tossing the 
coin into the man’s hand. 

He took the locket, and sat for some time 
looking at it thoughtfully as it lay in the palm 
of his hand—poor relic of the dead. She had 
worn it round her neck every day, Mrs. James 
had told him; had loved it for the sake of the 
treacherous giver. ‘‘I ought to have thought 
of hunting for it about here,” he said to himself, 
‘*knowing she was fond of sitting under the 
beech. I suppose it dropped from her ribbon 
and fell into the hollow, and so got buried among 
the dead leaves. And she grieved for the loss 
of it, Hannah told me. Poor child, poor child! 
she was no more than a child, to be tempted by 
such toys.” 

He put the trinket into his pocket, and walked 
slowly homeward; and from that time forward 
he carried it about him, with his keys and loose 
money, in an indiscriminate heap. ‘The spring 
which was made to defy the eye of jealousy was 
not proof against this rough usage, and became 
loosened from constant friction. Thus it hap- 
pened that, when Mr. Redmayne dropped the 
locket one day, the false back flew open, and 
the minature stood revealed. 

He swooped upon it as a kite upon its prey. 
Yes, this was the-face he had heard of; but 
how much handsomer and younger than Mrs. 
James’s description had led him to suppose! He 
sat for an hour gazing at it, and thinking of the 
time when he should come face to face with its 
owner, should look into the eyes of the living 
man as he now looked into the eyes of the pic- 
ture. Nemesis had put this portrait in his way. 

‘It'll be hard if I don’t find him now,” he 
said to himself. 

He went up to London, took the miniature to 
a photographer, and had it copied carefully, 
painted in as finished a manner as the original ; 
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and this copy he gave to Mr. Kendel, the private 
ing you told me you could do something if you 
had a picture of the man I want to find,” he 
said, ‘and here is his miniature. 
“An uncommonly good-looking fellow,” re- 
marked Mr. Kendel, as he examined the photo- 
h. ‘I'll do my best, of course, Mr. Red- 
mayne, and the portrait may be of some use; 
but if I were you I wouldn’t build too much on 


finding the man. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


“y00K BACK! A THOUGHT WHICH BORDERS 
ON DESPAIR.” 


Tar London season waned, and Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Walgrave Harcross went on a duty visit to Mr. 
Vallory at the villa in the Isle of Wight—not 
an unpleasant abiding-place after the perpetual 
streets and squares, with their dingy foliage and 
smoky skies. They had the Arion, on board 
which smart craft Mr. Harcross could lie under 
an awning and read metaphysics, without giving 
himself much trouble to follow the propositions 
of his author, while Augusta talked society 
talk with the bosom friend of the moment. Of 
course they came to Ryde when the place was 
fullest, and it was only a migration from a larger 
heaven of Dinners and At Homes to a smaller, 
with slight variations and amendments in the 
way of yachting and picnicking. 

Weston was with them. He was now much 
too useful a person to be neglected by his uncle ; 
he had indeed become by his inexhaustible in- 
dustry and undeviating watchfulness the very 
life and soul of the firm in Old Jewry. There 
was still a tradition that in affairs of magnitude 
Mr. Vallory’s voice was as the voice of Delphi; 
but Mr. Vallory indulged his gout a good deal, 
gave his fine mind not a little to the science of 
dining, and the rising generation of City men 
were tolerably satisfied with the counsels and 
services of Weston. He was less inclined to 
formality than the seniors of Harcross and Val- 
lory had been; brought his own mind to bear 
upon a case at a moment's notice; would take 
up his pen and dash off the very letter in the 
vain endeavor to compose which a client had 
been racking his brain by day and night for a 
week. He leaned less on counsels’ opinion than 
the firm had been wont to lean; and, indeed, did 
not scruple to profess a good-humored contempt 
for the gentlemen of the long robe. ‘The busi- 
ness widened under his fostering care; he was 
always to be found; and his antechamber, a 
spacious room where a couple of clerks worked 
all day at two huge copying-machines, damping, 
pressing, drying the autograph epistles of the 
chief, was usually full of busy men eating their 
hearts out in the agony of waiting. He was 
free of access to all, and there was now much 
less of that winnowing in the sieve of Messrs. 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, articled clerks, or 
junior partners. So great was Mr. Weston Val- 
lory’s power of dispatching business, so rapid his 
comprehension of every legal entanglement, every 
undeveloped yearning of the client’s mind, that 
the junior partners found themselves reduced for 
the most part to drawing up small agreements, 
filling in contracts that Weston had skeletoned, 
writing insignificant letters, and such small de- 
tails, Weston held the business in the palm of his 
hand, and yet he was able to attend his cousin’s 
“at homes,” and escort her to classical mati- 
nées when Hubert Harcross was too busy. A 
man at his club asked him one day if he ever 
went to bed, to which Weston replied, blandly, 
“Sometimes, in the long vacation.” 

He was at Ryde now, neat and dapper, with 
a freshness of complexion and general youthful- 
ness of aspect which many an idle young pacri- 
cian, a stranger to intellectual labor and City 
smoke, might have envied. ; 

“‘T don’t know how you do it, Weston,” Mr. 
Harcross said to him one wet afternoon when 
they were weather-bound in the pretty drawing- 
room which looked across a sloping lawn to the 
sea. ‘*You must have some elixir, I think. Do 
you drink the blood of innocent young children, 
or do you wrap yourself in the skin of a newly 
flayed ape occasionally, or by what other medie- 
val.nostrum do you preserve that Hylas-like ap- 
pearance of yours ?” 

“Do you really think I’m looking well?” in- 
quired Weston, with his placid smile. ‘‘ My 
specific is of the simplest order, I assure you. 
I don’t gorge myself as some men do. I never 
drink any wine but amontillado. I lunch on 
a biscuit and a bottle of soda-water. I have my 
clothes made by the best men in London, and I 
make a point of taking life easily. I am like 
that citizen of London who got out of bed one 
night when half the streets of the city were be- 
ing consumed in a general conflagration, and aft- 
er ascertaining that the fire mus¢ burn three hours 
before it reached him, went quietly back to his 
Toost and finished his night’s rest. I never an- 
Ucipate trouble, and it must come home to me 
before I concern myself about it.” 

“Would to God that I were master of your 
admirable Philosophy!” said Mr. Harcross, with 
one of those little bursts of passion which some- 
times set his wife wondering. 

Pg looked up at him now from the pages of 
the last volume of fashionable literature with 
astonished eyes. 

‘*I hope your life is not so very disagreeable 
that you need to be sustained by philosophy. 
Hubert,” she said, in her coldest tones. ™s 
‘i ta A dear Augusta, what can be better than 
y life? and is it not the very existence that any 
rary an would choose for himself? A little 
of - bed below, which many a man dreams 
aa years, laboring unavailingly, and never 

rs. How thankful, then, should I be for the 
magic pass which has admitted me within the 
gates of that earthly paradise! But, you see, 





there are clouds on the sunniest day, and I have 
my hours of shadow.” 

“You certainly have not the gift of high 
spirits,” replied Augusta, ‘‘ except in society.” 

**Can a bottle of Champagne go on efferves- 
cing forever ?”’ asked Mr. Harcross: ‘‘ you may 
goad it into a factitious sparkle with a sippet of 
bread, but what flat stuff it is after that transient 
resuscitation! Society asks too much of a man. 
He is perpetually being uncorked, perpetually 
called upon to sparkle, whereby his domestic con- 
dition becomes flatness. If you would let me 
take you through Spain this year, now, Augusta, 
you would find me the liveliest of companions. 
I am well posted up in all the Spanish pictures, 
and we should be away from the people you call 
your set. You can’t imagine how I should revive 
under the genial influence of solitude; or if you 
would like a short sea-voyage, we would go to 
St. Michael's and see the oranges growing.” 

‘*What preposterous propositions, Hubert! 
You have heard a hundred times that there is 
not a hotel in Spain fit for a lady to enter. 
Don’t you remember that story of the innkeep- 
er who was also a cobbler by trade, and who 
made an omelet in his dirty leather apron? Im- 
agine my having to eat omelets made in leather 
aprons! Besides, you know very well that I have 
promised to go to the Clevedons on the fifteenth 
of August. Sir Francis Clevedon’s birthday is 
the twenty-ninth; and there is to be a luncheon 
in the park, and a ball in the evening, and a 
féte for the tenantry and poor people, and so on.” 

‘** A failure, no doubt,” said Mr. Harcross, in 
his dreariest way. ‘‘ Those elaborate inventions, 
those bringings together of gentle and simple, a 
double debt contrived to pay, always result in a 
fiasco. Can not Sir Francis keep his birthday 
—the idea of a man keeping his birthday !—with- 
out our assistance? I don’t care about going to 
Clevedon.” 

“*T can not understand what mysterious ob- 
jection you can have to this visit,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Harcross, with evident displeasure. ‘‘ One 
would really suppose you had some association 
with the neighborhood—either so pleasant that 
you do not care to revisit the place under altered 
circumstances, or so painful that you can not en- 
dure to renew your acquaintance with it.” 

Mr. Harcross frowned, and glanced at Wes- 
ton, wondering whether this hint of suspicion 
arose from any suggestion of his. 

‘* Thave no mysterious objection to Clevedon,” 
he said; ‘‘and of course, if you make such a 
point of it, Ishall go. Ihave never refused any 
request of yours that I had the power to comply 
with. But I tell you again that I hate other 
people’s houses. When I have a holiday—and 
Heaven knows my holidays are few and far apart 
——I like to live my own life, not to be awakened 
at half past seven in the morning by the bruit 
of somebody else’s gong, nor to find my host 
swelling with a sense of outrage because I was 
not down in time to hear him read family prayers. 
When the season is over I languish for scenes 
remote from West End man. I should like 
to take you to Algeria, and scrape acquaint- 
ance with the Moors. I should like to charter 
a ship and sail away to the arctic seas, if there 
were time enough for such a voyage. Any thing 
rather than Belgravia and Tyburnia and Ken- 
singtonia out of town.” 

‘*T am sorry that the duties of civilized exist- 
ence will not permit us to go to the north pole,” 
replied Mrs. Harcross, with a little scornful laugh ; 
‘but, you see, if you do not value friendship, I 
do, and I should be very sorry to disappoint 
Georgie Clevedon. Poor child! it is such a new 
thing for her to be mistress of a great house like 
Clevedon, and I have promised to give her a 
good deal of advice about the management of 
her household.” 

“What! Do you know any thing about that 
science ?” asked Hubert, incredulously. ‘‘ Have 
you ever stooped to such petty details? I thought 
Fluman and Mrs. Candy managed every thing.” 

‘* How stupid you are, Hubert! Of course I 
am not my own housekeeper, if that’s what you 
mean. I never interfered with any thing of that 
kind in my life; no woman dare do it who hopes 
to hold any position in society. Imagine one’s 
mind being distracted by a question of dinner! 
With papa, I made it a point never to find fault 
with a servant. If they did not suit, they were 
dismissed, and the housekeeper had full authori- 
ty. ‘Inever question any thing you do,’ I said; 
‘and in return you must never disturb me by so 
much as a hint of household annoyances.” 

‘*In that case, would it not be better to send 
Mrs. Candy to Clevedon? She would be best 
able to advise Lady Clevedon.” 

‘You surely don’t suppose that Georgina 
Clevedon wishes to be advised about soups or 
jellies, or house-maids’ wages, or soap and can- 
dles. I am going to put her in the way of tak- 
ing her position in the county.” 

‘* But, my dear, do you know any thing about 
counties ?” 

‘*T know society,” replied Augusta, with dig- 
nity. ‘‘ Society in Kent is the same thing as so- 
ciety in Mastodon Crescent.” 

“Unhappily, yes,” cried Mr. Harcross, with a 
faint groan. ‘‘ It was said that the printing-press 
had driven away Robin Goodfellow and the 
fairies, and I fancy that the railway system has, 
in the same manner, banished all individuality. 
There is no such thing as a country gentleman. 
If Sir Roger de Coverley were alive now, who 
would not rejoice to visit him? And there 
would be some fun in spending a week with 
Squire Western: the fellow was at least racy.” 

“*Then I am to understand that you will go 
with me to Clevedon, I suppose,” said Augusta, 
after a pause, during which she had returned to 
her book, and Mr. Harcross to the contempla- 
tion of the rain-drops chasing one another down 
the plate-glass window, or the leaden sea be- 
yond. Weston stood with his back to the chim- 
ney-piece, pretending to read the Times. This 





discussion about Clevedon was particularly in- 
teresting to him, and he became more and more 
inclined to think that Mr. Walgrave’s visit to 
the Kentish farm-house was associated with some 
episode worth his knowing. 

** I will go, of course, if you really wish me to 
go. It can not signify very much where I spend 
the last weeks in August.” 

** We need not stay longer than a fortnight at 
most,” said Mrs. Harcross, graciously, evidently 
softened by this concession. ‘‘ And then, if you 
really care about the Continent, I shall be happy 
to go any where you please.” 

‘Even to the north pole,” Mr. Harcross ob- 
served, with a smile. ‘‘ We could hardly be a 
colder couple if we spent our lives there,” he 
said to himself afterward. 

‘“Weston is invited,” continued Mrs. Har- 
cross—‘‘ Sir Francis asked him when they met 
in the square. Papa was asked too, but, with 
his gout, he prefers remaining quietly here. I 
don’t think there'll be a very large party staying 
in the house, for Sir Francis has few old friends 
in England, and of course Georgie does not wish 
to crowd the house with her people.” 

It was settled, therefore, that Hubert Har- 
cross should visit Clevedon; should eat, drink, 
and be merry in the place where he had spent 
that one idly happy summer day—in a place that 
was associated with the dead. He thought of 
the room with the oriel-window, the room where 
he had told Grace Redmayne his fatal secret, 
where he had held her in his arms for the first 
time. He wondered how that room would look 
—changed or the same—and how he should feel 
when he looked upon it. 

For a long time after that hideous November 
day when she sank dead at his feet he had 
lived in constant apprehension of some encoun- 
ter with Grace Redmayne’s kindred. But noth- 
ing had come of this dread except a visit from 
John Wort, who had accused him straightly 
enough of having tempted the girl away, and to 
whom he had deliberately lied. So, little by 
little, his fears had worn themselves out. He 
had heard of the migration of Mrs. James and 
her family, heard that the old farm-house was 
tenantless, and believed himself tolerably secure 
from the evil consequences of his sin. But not- 
withstanding his sense of security, nothing could 
have been more repellent to him than the idea 
of this visit. It was only from the fear of awak- 
ening suspicion in the mind of his wife that he 
consented to go. Had he been asked what it 
was he dreaded, or why he, who was not a man 
prone to sentimentality, should so shrink from 
looking once more on that familiar scene, his 
explanation must have been of the vaguest. He 
only knew that he did shrink from this visit, and 
that it was against his own judgment he con- 
sented to go to Clevedon. 

“*If there is any danger for me in that neigh- 
borhood—danger of scandal or unpleasantness 
of any kind—I am running into the teeth of it,” 
he said to himself; ‘‘ but I hardly think there can 
be. The whole family are in Australia, and Bri- 
erwood farm-house shut up. Poor old house, 
where I first learned that my heart was some- 
thing more than a force-pump to assist the cir- 
culation of the blood! Poor old garden, where 
I was so foolishly happy !” 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


Str Francis and Lady Clevedon left the 
Swiss mountains and valleys early in August, 
and came to their Kentish home, desperately in 
love with each other, and altogether a most fool- 
ishly devoted couple, as Sibyl Clevedon inform- 
ed them after a day or two spent in their society 

**You really do flirt abominably,” she said, 
‘Cand I don’t think I shall be able to stand it, 
if things are always to go on in this way. My 
existence here will be a perpetual state of doing 
gooseberry. Don’t you think you might find 
some eligible person to fall in love with me, 
Frank, so that I may set up a rival business ? 
The present state of affairs is awfully slow.” 

Not slow for the principals, however, to whom 
life just now seemed a summer holiday. The 
young couple certainly made the most of that 
happy week of perfect liberty which preceded the 
arrival of their visitors. They wandered in the 
park all through the sultry summer morning, ex- 
ploring their territory like a married Robinson 
Crusoe and his wife, ‘‘ running about,” as Percy 
Shelley’s wife called it, when she spoke of her- 
self and her boy-husband in their Welsh cottage. 
They rode about the surrounding villages, made 
themselves familiar with the boundaries of the 
estate, and formed the acquaintance of numer- 
ous small tenants and farm laborers, all of whom 
wanted something done, and took advantage of 
Sir Francis Clevedon’s defenseless state in a 
ruthless manner. John Wort rated his master 
soundly for such folly. 

‘*If you go giving ’em every thing they ask,” 
he said, ‘‘you may as well divide your estate 
among ‘em at once, and go and be a Plymouth 
Brother. It'll come to the same thing; for I’m 
blest if ever you'll get sixpence a year out of the 
property if you listen to your tenants’ whims 
and fancies. I never give ’em any thing; that’s 
my rule. ‘Don’t you like the place?’ I ask, if 
they come whining to me: ‘because if you 
don’t, you’ve got yoursremedy next quarter-day. 
There isn’t an acre of land or a house on the es- 
tate that I couldn’t let over your heads three 
deep; so if you want to better yourselves in 
some other direction, pray don’t stop out of po- 
liteness to me.’ ‘That generally brings them to 
their senses. But of course if the proprietor 
goes tampering with the tenants, I’m done. 
Once give ’em any thing, and they’ll never leave 
off asking; and if you begin by giving inches, 
you'll find yourself let in for ells before you 
know where you are.” 





Sir Francis looked penitent, and referred to a 
dainty little note-book of Georgie’s with a grew- 
some countenance, 

“I’m afraid I committed myself to a new 
chimney or two, and a little improvement in the 
way of drain pipes where I found the cottages 
hardly as sweet as Breidenbach’s shop; and 
here’s a case where I think something inexpen- 
sive in the shape of a stable would be an actual 
charity, for the family have a donkey which lives 
with them in their common sitting-room—un- 
comfortable for the donkey, which must find 
himself hustled about when the family are busy, 
and perhaps a check on the freedom of conver- 
sation ; for who can tell what a donkey may or 
may not understand? My wife pleaded piteous- 
ly for the brute. I’m afraid her compassion went 
to the donkey rather than to the family who were 
compelled to have him in their parlor. Here's 
an oven, I see, to which I certainly did pledge 
myself, at the request of a woman whose cottage 
was a perfect model of cleanliness. And if she 
had an oven she could give her old man a bit of 
pie for his supper, or a toad-in-the-hole for his 
dinner. What is a toad-in-the-hole, by-the-bye? 
I’ve heard of viper broth being given by the Ital- 
ians to people in extremity, but a toad is a new 
idea. Come, Wort, be philanthropic, and re- 
deem all my promises without any more grum- 
bling. I dare say I’ve been a fool, but you see 
a man does not get married many times in his 
life, and may be excused a little weakness on 
such an occasion.” 

‘*Of course if you say I’m to do these things, 
Sir Francis, I must do them,” replied John Wort, 
with the sigh of resignation. ‘* It isn’t my place 
to make objections. I suppose you know that 
you've let yourself in for a couple of hundred 
pounds, at the least.” 

‘* We'll save the money somehow, Wort, de- 
pend upon it,” answered the delinquent, gayly. 
“You have no idea what a financier I am. 
Lady Clevedon and I were planning a Swiss cot- 
tage in the loveliest corner of the park to-day— 
a sequestered nook where we might spend our 
afternvons when we wanted to be alone, in order 
that our servants might tell people we were not 
at home without outraging their own moral sense. 
We'll defer the building of our Swiss cottage, and 
that will balance matters.” 

‘“*'This here feet-shampeter will cost no end of 
money, I reckon,” observed the unappeasable 
steward, who, conscious of having made the 
shipwrecked estate sea-worthy by his own exer- 
tions, was inclined to consider that he had a pre- 
scriptive right to grumble. 

“Oh dear, no; it will be the simplest thing in 
the world. Besides, that’s ont of your jurisdic- 
tion, you know, Wort—a mere domestic expense.” 

“*T know that, Sir Francis. I know there 
ain’t many masters as would let me speak that 
free as I do to you. But, you see, I’ve worked 
hard for the property, and it’s ¢imost as near 
and dear to me as if it was an only child; and 
I don’t want to see you ruin yourself, as Sir Lucas 
did. Shampeters was in his line, you know, Sir.” 

“Don’t alarm yourself, Wort; I’ve graduated 
in the science of economy. Remember what I 
lived on abroad. And you don’t know what a 
treasure of a wife I have secured. ‘There'll be 
no extravagance in this household, depend upon 
it. Oh, by-the-way, Wort, if you’re not in a 
hurry this morning, I should like to ask you a 
question.” 

‘* My time is your time, Sir Francis.” 

“*Sit down, then, and make yourself comfort- 
able. I'll ring for some sherry and soda. I’ve 
been looking over the maps of the estate, and 
the family history, intermarriages of great-uncles 
and great-aunts, ramifications of cousins, and so 
on; and I find there’s a small estate my father 
got rid of about seven years before I was born, a 
place I never heard of in my life, called Raven- 
hurst. It seemsto have been a farm of about three 
hundred acres, with a house of some importance 
upon it. I wonder I never heard my father speak 
of it.” 

“*T don't,” said Mr. Wort, decisively. 

** But why not?” 

** Does a man ever care to talk about a thing 
he has parted with?” asked the steward, philo- 
sophically, as he removed the wire from a soda- 
water bottle. ‘‘ It’s always a sore subject.” 

‘* But how did my father come to sell this Ra- 
venhurst estate?” inquired Sir Francis. ‘** Wasn't 
it in the entail ?” 

‘* No, Sir ; it was your grandmother’s property. 
She was an heiress, you know, a Miss Bland- 
ford, only daughter of Colonel Blandford, who 
made no end of money in the Carnatic—what- 
ever that may be—and bought a good deal of 
lan. hereabouts.” 

‘“‘Humph! Curious I shouid never have 
heard of the estate. My father’s difficulties had 
begun, I suppose, when he sold it ?” 

“Well, yes, Sir. He didn’t sell it without a 
strong necessity.” 

‘“* And did his creditors get all the money ?” 

‘* Not the commonrun of his creditors,” replied 
Mr. Wort, who had a thoughtful air, and seemed 
indisposed to be communicative. ‘‘ They didn't 
touch a penny. It was a debt of honor which 
Sir Lucas settled with the price of Ravenhurst.” 

** Ah, that fatal play! Fox and that card. 
playing set, who made it the fashion for a man 
to ruin himself, had a great deal to answer for. 
Who bought the estate?” 

‘* A Mr. Quinlan, a gentleman-farmer, whose 
property it joined; but the land was sold again 
at hisdeath. Ravenhurst has been through oth- 
er hands since Sir Lucas sold it: seven-and-thir- 
ty years ago, you see, Sir. It belongs to a re- 
tired builder now, who has divided it into three 
small farms, and sold the frontages for building 
ground.” 

Sir Francis was satisfied. It was strange, 
certainly, that his father had never mentioned 
Ravenhurst, and yet like his father to have 
avoided an unpleasant topic. He put the sub- 
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ject out of his mind. Ravenhurst was gone 
from him and his heirs forever. He had not 
the insatiable hunger for land which possesses 
some men. It was hard upon the poor old Col- 
onel, who had fought, and possibly plundered, 
in the Carnatic, that his estate should have been 
thus lightly disposed of, but it was scarcely a 
hardship for Sir Francis. 

That idle, happy week with his young wife 
seemed the briefest of his existence: one long 
ride through shadowy woods and sunny green 
lanes, where the hedges were full of flowers; 
one lazy morning, dreaming under the chestnuts 
in the park; one tranquil evening, made musical 
by two sweet girlish voices blended in old famil- 
iar melodies such as the heart of man loveth. 

They spent the peaceful evenings of this ini- 
tiatory week in Georgie’s morning-room, that 
very chamber with the oriel-window in which 
Grace Redmayne’s girlish form had first been 
folded in a lover's arms, that room which in 
Hubert Walgrave’s memory held a place as sol- 
emn as a mortuary chapel. The furniture had 
not been changed; the old Indian cabinets— 
Bombay black wood—and Poonah desks and 
card-racks, which had been good enough for 
Colonel Blandford’s daughter, the heiress of 
spoils from the Carnatic, were good enough for 
Georgie. A new Persian carpet, with new blue 
silk window-curtains, and blue silk covers for 
the antiquated chairs and sofas; a dainty ma- 
ple-wood cottage piano in a snug recess by the 
fire-place ; a huge cage of Australian birds; and 
a prettily carved ivory frame, containing all the 
photographic portraits-that had ever been taken 
of Francis Clevedon—from the boy at a German 
university to the master of Clevedon Park: such 
trifles as these had sufficed to make the room 
perfect in the eyes of Georgie. 

The fifteenth of August—the day upon which 
their guests were to arrive—came too swiftly for 
the wedded lovers. 

‘* Frankie, do you know I’m afraid I hate vis- 





itors?” Georgie said, with a solemn face ex- 

foarte of profound self-abasement, as she stood 
y her husband’s side at an open window in the 

square parlor in the early summer morning. 

‘* What a horrible confession for the head of 
a county family! And yet you were anxious that 
Mrs, Harcross should come to you, Georgie.” 

“Was I, Frank? Mrs. Harcross! Well, you 
know, Mrs. Harcross was very good to me about 
my trousseau. You've no idea what trouble she 
took. But for her you might have had such a 
dowdy wife. She said Aunt Chowder’s notions 
were a quarter of a century old.” 

“T don’t think it would have disturbed my 
peace of mind very much, Georgie, if that ca- 
lamity had occurred. I should love you just as 
well if you had only one faded gown—like Enid. 
Indeed, I have serious thoughts of patting you to 
the test as that young lady was tested, or taking 
a leaf out of the ‘Decameron,’ and making a 
modern Grisel of you. I wonder how you would 
come through that kind of furnace.” 

**You can’t say I’m wanting in fortitude, 
Frank, when I parted with Pedro for your sake. 
But don’t let’s be silly, please. I want to talk 
very seriously.” 

**T am all attention.” 

**No, you’re not, Sir; you’re staring out of 
the window with all your might.” 

‘* Look at the shadows of the chestnuts, Geor- 
gie, and that group of deer; don’t you think 
those are worth staring at?” 

**Yes, of course; but I want you to talk of 
the people who are coming to-day. First and 
foremost, there is Aunt Chowder. I had a tre- 
mendous discussion about the rooms with Mrs. 
Mixer, and I really thought we never should set- 
tle things so as not to offend any one. Aunt 
Chowder is to have the yellow room, ‘with the 
little dressing-room, which by rights belongs to 
the blue room; but that we give to a bachelor— 
Mr. Weston Vallory—and he ‘can do without a 
dressing-room.” 
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‘Weston Vallory!” 
exclaimed Sir Francis, 
with a wry face. ‘‘ Did 
we ask that snob?” 

“Why, Frank, you 
know you invited him 
yourself!” 

**T know nothing 
about it, my dear. A 
man who is going to 
be married may be ex- 
pected to be alittle off 
| hishead. Isuppose I 

did ask the fellow in 
' some expansive mo- 
| ment.” 

“*Don’t you like 
him, dear ?” 

**Do I like cobras, 
or skunks, or musk- 
rats, or any other 
unclean things? I 


Vallory was of the 
musk-rat species, and 
that if he ran across 
the bottles in my cel- 
lar he’d poison the 
wine inside them: ¢a 
sent le snob.” 

‘* How can you be 
so unjust, Frank? 
Mrs. Harcross told 
me that her cousin is 
& most. good-natured 
man. Heis quite de- 
voted to her.’ 

‘*Yes, and hates 
her husband with all 
the venom of a small 
nature. I tell you, 
Georgie, Weston Val- 
lory belongs to the 
venomous tribes. I 
was a fool to invite 
| the two men togeth- 
er. However, I sup- 
pose in good society 

one must have people 
| who hate each other. 
| Go on with your list, 
my dear.” 

‘*The tapestry room 
for the Harcrosses,” 
said Georgie, count- 
ing on her fingers ; 
**the room the prince 
slept in for General 
Cheviot and his wife ; 
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the oak room for 
your friend Captain 


should think Weston ° 
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“MRS, BUSH CAME OUT, UNDER A DILAPIDATED COTTON UMBRELLA, TO ENTREAT 
HIM PITEOUSLY TO COME IN-DOORS.” 


Hardwood ; the cedar room for my friends the 
Misses Stalman ; and one of the best rooms on 
the top story for your learned friend Mr. M‘Gall, 
the Scotchman who writes for all the reviews. 
I think that’s all. Papa is to be with us every 
day ; but he won’t sleep away from the Bunga- 
low, you know, if he can possibly help it, for 
fear there should be a fire in the night, and all 
the animals should be burned.” 

‘¢Like Barnum’s Museum,” said Sir Francis, 
irreverently. 

Although Georgie was inclined to lament the 
advent of her visitors, it was by no means an un- 
pleasant thing to receive them, and to feel the 
full force of her position as mistress of Clevedon 
broyght home to her by their presence. She did 
the honors of the old house nobly, escorted her 
lady guests through the rooms and galleries, 
showing them the various points of attraction— 
the family pictures, the music-room with the new 
concert grand, the billiard-room with its two vast 
tables, the spacious library, sustained in the centre 
by three massive porphyry columns—a room 
which had been added by Sir Lucas Clevedon's 
father. Mr. and Mrs. Harcross were the last 
to arrive. Their luggage had come down by an 
early train with the ruck of the visitors, three 
monster trunks that might have held an Indian 
outfit, with Mrs. Harcross’s name and London 
address engraved upon a brass plate on each, 
and a modest portmanteau or two belonging t0 
Mr, Harcross, Tullion had brought these and 
the inevitable traveling-bag, now more gorgeous 
than of old, being in fact a wedding present, 
silver-gilt tops to all the jars and bottles, with 
Mrs. Harcross’s monogram in pink coral on 
every thing from the scent-bottles to the hait- 
brushes, The Harcrosses themselves came by 
an express that brought them to Tunbridge nes 
in the afternoon; so that Weston Vallory ha 
been installed some time, and was making him- 
self agreeable at a five-o’clock tea in the garden 
when his cousin and her husband arrived. 

[70 BE OONTINUED.] 





LOUIS QUINZE COSTUME. 


HIS pretty costume has a black velvet skitt 
T trimmed on the bottom with a Linge 
kilt-pleated flounce of Vandyck brown G 
headed with a deep embroidery of soutache 
the same color. The corsage and cero“ 
nic are cut in one piece of Vandyck brown fal ms 
and have the effect in front of a Louis pacer 
vest under the short open black velvet pape d 
Both jacket and tunic are trimmed wit Po 
broidery of Vandyck brown soutache. an 
quoise blue bonnet, trimmed with forge e > 
nots and black velvet ribbon, with turquoise 
strings. 
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Black Woolen Lace for Wraps, etc. 
Imitation of Guipure, Figs. 1-3. — 

Tu1s imitation of real guipure lace enables 
one to make a pretty and stylish lace trimming 
with comparatively little trouble. It is wrought 
with black worsted, silk, thread, or cotton on a 
foundation of stiff paper, on which white net 
lining is basted. First cut of stiff paper the out- 
lines of the lace, which frame the design figures 
and serve to fasten on the lace stitches. Baste 
the paper figures on the net, and begin the lace- 
work, covering these figures more or less closely 
in thread windings, going back and forth, in do- 
ing which fasten each winding with a stitch 
through the net without passing the needle 
through the foundation. These windings are 
darned according to the pattern. To give a 
clearer explanation, we shall mention the most 
important particulars. : 

Fig. 1.—Biack Wooten Epeine. Having 
worked the thread windings (rather far apart) ™ 
on the outline figures as above described, darn Fig. 3.—Biack Wooren Lace ror Wrarrines, Dresses, etc. (IMrration Guirure). 
them, as shown by the illustration, four times For design see Supplement, No. XVL, Fiz. 58. 


Fig. 2.—Biack Woo.LEN INsERTION. To 
make this insertion narrow strips of paper 
are alone required for the side edges; these 
are covered very closely with thread windings, 
|} and are darned closely in point de toile. For 
the leaf figure stretch twice three threads 
which cross each other, and are fastened to 
the side edges, observing the illustration, and 
darned in point de reprise. For the crossed 
bars stretch threads also, and darn them with 
long stitches’ in point de reprise, so that a 
kind of narrow plait is formed. For the two 
loops at the intersection point of the bars 
fasten the thread to the corresponding point 
and wind it closely. 

Fig. 3.—Buiack Wooten Lace. (Fig. 58, 
Supplement, gives the design for the paper 
figures.) ‘This lace is worked similarly to the 
edging and insertion previously described, ob- 
serving the illustration. For the picots on 
the outer edge the thread windings are left 
unfilled a quarter of an inch wide, and are 
wound and fastened together as shown by the 
illustration. Cut the basting threads, Cut 








lace. The upper edge is work- 
ed in a corresponding manner. 
For the leaflets inside of the 
scallops stretch three threads 
each, and darn them in point 
de reprise. The thread bars at 
both sides of the leaflet consist 
of single threads stretched, and 
which are wound with thread 
going back. 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Wooten Epcinc ror Wraprincs, DressEs, ETC. 


Fig. 2.—Briack Woo.en INSERTION FOR WRraAppPINGS, DRESSES, ETC. 
(Imiration GUIPURE). 


(Imitation Gurrvre). 


at regular intervals in the middle of the scallops, always 
taking up one thread on the needle and letting the next lie 
underneath it; in the hollow of the scallops darn the wind- 
ings three times only, and fasten on the fourth thread in the 
middle of the hollow, so that it forms two thread bars there. 
First overcast all the horizontal threads closely, and then 
also the thread windings, which strengthens the whole work 
and at the same time forms picots on the outer edge of the 


away the net along the outlines of the paper foundation, in do- 

ing which the paper foundation drops out, and then draw out 

separately the threads of the net which are still in the work. 
Embroidered Handkerchief Case. 

To make this case cut two pieces of blue silk each eight 

inches and a half square, and line them with white lustring, 

having first basted the latter on an interlining of perfumed 








Fig. 1.—Point Lace aNp Crocuet EpGinc For EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 
LINGERIE, ETC. For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 56. 
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Fig. 1.—Sreet Buur Saaeeer * 
Mantis, —Fnont.—[See Fig Fig. 2.—Sreex, Buus Cioru Fig. 3.—Briack Vetvet Man- Fig. 4.—Briack VELVET Fig. 5.—Dark Green Casumere Fig. 6.—Dark GREEN Casu- 


Tot pictnn dashes aos aac MantTLe.—Back. TELET.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] ManTELET.—F ont. MantLe.—Front.—[See Fig. 6.] MERE MANTLE.—BACK. 
? . . : . . 
see Supplement, No IIL, Yigw lena For Pattern, design, and description For description see For description see For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see 
» see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs, 10-13, Supplement. Supplement. : plement, No. IV., Figs. 14-16, Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 14-16, 
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wadding and quilted the lustring and wadding 
together with white silk in slanting diamond 
lines. Trim the upper part of the case, as shown 
by the illustration, with a diamond of écru silk 
pongee worked in Venetian embroidery. The 
embroidery is worked with coarse saddler’s silk 
of the same color in the design given by Fig. 56, 
Supplement, which gives a quarter section; the 
outlines of the design figures are button-hole 
stitched, and the veins are worked in chain 
stitch. Between the design figures stretch thread 
bars, as shown by the illustration and indicated 
on the pattern, and wind the bars with thread ; 
cut away the material underneath the thread 
bars. Fasten the corners of the finished dia- 
mond on the upper part of the case with a few 
stitches, having first trimmed the case with two 
closely box-pleated ruches of blue silk ribbon 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, as shown by the 
illustration. Set pieces of similar ribbon, each 
eight inches long, on the corners of the case for 
closing. 


Point Lace and Crochet Edgings, Figs.1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 741. 


Fig. 1.—Pomr Laoz anp Croouet Eperne. For this 
edging firet transfer the lines for the point lace braid 
to linen or paper, or else to the material which is to be 
trimmed ; the material is fastened on a foundation of 

per or enameled cloth. Then run on the point lace 
braid along the lines indicated, run the line for the row 
of button-hole stitches on the upper edge of the edgin 
with a thread of medium-sized embroidery cotton, an 
work first the button-hole stitch bars, and then the two 
rows of button-hole stitches which edge the bars, as 
shown by the illustration. In working the bars and 
the lower button-hole stitch row the needle should not 
be passed through the material. Separate the edging 
from the foundation, cut away the material close to the 
upper button-hole stitch row from the under side, and 
on the outer edge of the edging crochet with twlatcd 
cotton, No. 80, one round, as follows: * 9 sc. (singie 
crochet) on the outer edge of the next scallop, eight 
times aay 1 p. (picot; that is, 8 chain stitches 
and 1 slip stitch on the last sc.), 3 ec. on the outer 
edge, then 1 more p. and 9 sc. on the same scallop. 
‘Then T sc. on the next scallop, 1 leaflet of 6 ch. (chain 
stitch), fasten to a st. (stitch) of the preceding scallop 
as shown by the illustration, 1 ch. ; going back on the 
6 ch., work 1 sdc. (short double crochet), 3 de. (double 
crochet), 1 sdc., 1 sc.—1 leaflet of 11 ch., pass over the 
last of these ch., and going back on the remaining ch., 
work 1 ac., 1 sdc., 6 dc., 1 sdc., 1 sc., then 1 leaflet like 
the first. Then work 7 sc. on the same scallop, and 
repeat from *. In working the next sc. fasten to the 
last of the three leaflets as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Point Laor Epeine. To meke this edging 
first run on the point lace braid along the lines of the 
design. Then border the braid on the upper edge with 
thread scallops, which are fastened on the material by 
means of a row of button-hole stitches, and on the 
Other side of the braid work the larger button-hole 
stitch scallops and the lace stitches inside of the de- 
sign figures. Cut away the material underneath the 
design figures. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inqurrez.—Your suggestions about combining your 
watered silk with black faille are good. Use length- 
wise alternate kilt pleatings for the front breadths, 
and horizontal ruffles behind. 

D.—A lace ruff with long jabot should be worn with 
your bronze bridal dress. White kid gloves. Hair 
dressed with puffs, braids, and short curlse—no flowers. 
Black vest like the coat of suit for bridegroom. 

N. A. H.—The Port Louis, the Revere, the Cavalier, 
and the Mont Blanc round hats will all be worn this 
winter. Théir shapes have been described in late 
numbers of the Bazar. They are either black or the 
color of the dress. A watered or a black velvet rib- 
bon band, with a wing of a South American bird, is 
the trimming for sailor hats. An ocean blue or a 
bronze cashmere suit will be becoming to a demi- 
blonde. White stockings are not likely ever to be 
superseded by colored ones, although the latter are 
being introduced abroad. Gay young ladies here 
wear white stockings with line stripes of black or a 
color passing around the limb; but these are worn 
only in the house with low buskins, and would be 
too conspicuous on the street. 

Ross Date.—Make your silk dress by description of 
a bronze and blue silk from Worth’s in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. V. : 

TrouBLEsOME Questions.—Wear your Marguerite 
polonaise of black cashmere with a belt and side sash 
of wide faille ribbon. The Watteau cape does not 
need alteration, nor can the Irish poplin be altered to 
advantage. Put strings under the second side seams 
of the over-skirt to tie it back, and drape it anew in 
any irregular, fanciful way you can suggest. Make 
your black lustre with kilt-pleated back breadths, an 
apron front, and jockey basque. Make yourself a 
gray or brown Dolman of camel’s-hair or of cashmere 
by pattern in Bazar No. 41, Vol. V. Read about the 
new way of dressing the hair in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 48, Vol. V. “A black gros grain with 
velvet facings is the most useful “best dress” for 
church, etc., in the winter, and is also stylish. 

Trxas.—There are many good musical academies in 
the United States, both in New York and elsewhere, 
but we ean not recommend one above another. 

Irene pe St. J.—A course of reading would be good 
occupation for your leisure time. We would recom- 
mend you first of all to acquaint yourself with con- 
temporaneous literature, and afterward with the stand- 
ard authors of the past. It is a very good plan to take 
up the choice literature of a particular era—for in- 
stance, that of Queen Elizabeth or Queen Anne, both 
of which are particularly rich. It is a curious fact 
that literature has always flourished under the peace- 
ful rule of queens. The reigns of Elizabeth, Anne, 
and Victoria are all golden ages in literary history. 

Honey Brmp.—Most of your questions are so puerile 
that we can not do the rest of our readers the injustice 
to eccupy space in answering them. A little observa- 
tion of well-bred people will give you information on 
points of which it is difficult to believe that any one 
could be ignorant. As to your idea that it may be 
necessary to walk backward to the door, so as to face 
the company, in leaving the room, we have never 
heard that it was required any where save in the pres- 
ence of royalty. 

Maus. F. C.—Bazar No. 46, Vol. IV., will tell you all 
about materials, quantity, and manner of making a 
gentleman’s dressing-gown and smoking-cap, and will 
give you an illustration of the patterns sent you. 

Mas. W. F. B.—Get cashmere or Biarritz cloth for 
your child’s winter dress, and make with polonaise 
and single skirt. 

Manet Lee.—Address a gentleman as “ Sir” or “ Dear 
Sir,” but never “‘ My dear Sir,” unless he is old enough 
to be your grandfather. The length of an engagement 
generally depends on the wishes of the parties con- 
cerned. Church weddings are the most fashionable. 





Apureer.—An inexpensive polonaise of gray de- 
laine, or soft empress cloth, or of striped flannel 
made by the Loose Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., trimmed with a black velvet 
ribbon band, and worn with a velvet belt and sash, 
will be serviceable with your alpaca skirt. The blue 
poplin made in the same way, and faced with black vel- 
vet, will be in good taste. 





Economy should be practiced in all purchases these 
hard times, and there is no need of paying seventy-five 
or eighty dollars for asewing-machine when the Perfect 
Wilson can be bought for fifty. The New Wilson Under- 
Feed Sewing-Machine has not an nce for 
capacity, simplicity, durability, an rfect workman- 
ship. Ttis made of the very finest and best material, and 
combinesevery valuable principle known to sewing-ma- 
chine science. Call andseeit. Salesroom at 707 Broad- 
way, New York, and in all other cities in the U.S. The 
company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 





Facts ror THE Lapres. — Mrs. PascHot, 
New Middleton, Tenn., has a Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine in use since 1858; it has 
run constantly without repairs; has 10 of the 
original 12 needles. Other kinds of machines 
wear out in a few years; she has never seen a 
Wheeler & Wilson worn out. In 1867 she 
earned $317 75, besides doing the sewing for 
her family and six negre work hands, and con- 
siderable for her neighbors. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 

















Coryine beg ef the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A™ DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 


MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


THANKFUL 


For past favors, Mrs. C.G. PARKER wishes to inform 
the public that a full sw ply of Winter Goods being 
now offered for sale in this city, she continues to make 
eee tmp of every description, at her usual rates, 
Samples sent on receipt of 25 cts. For circular, with 
reference (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 

713 Broadway, New York City. 


JEFFERS, 78, 


BROADWAY, 
LADIE § BOOTS & 
SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usuaiterms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 ahd 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 
































If you want the Choicest, most 
Fragrant, and Delicate 
PERFU 


MF 
ever imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRACTS of the 
CROWN PERFUMERY CoO., 
of London. 
Tur Witp Fiowers or Inpia, 
Burrerriy Orouis, 
EADOW QUEEN, 
Hawrsorn Broom, 
Marnioxa, 
Crown Bouquet, 
and 25 other varieties. 
Names copyrighted and Trade- 
Mark registered. For sale by all 
First-Class Druggists. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Ag’ts for U.S. and Canadas. 








hite and Gray Hair Switches, 


A SPECIALTY. 

Ladies in want of the above-named will send sample, 
weight, and length desired, and price will be forwarded 
by return mail. HENRY LOFTIE, 

Importer and Wholesale Dealer, 
89 and 41 South Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


RIFLE 










| 





Requires no pum 
in eentedentnanes. 


mais, don’t get out of 


STO order. <A novelty for 
# the field and parlor, 


and a profitable acquisition to Saloon-keepers and Pic- 

nic parties. Give ita trial. Every one warranted and 

sent by express, C. O. D., with Darts and ts, com- 
lete for $5. Send for free Illustrated Catalogue of 

porting Goods. J. F, MARSTERS, 

55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADIES who pie a beautiful complexion, and 

have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 
a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 
powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug stores, 
and of S. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 








DRESS-MAKING MADE EASY, 





THE NATIONAL DRESS TRIMMING 


\ 


Bearing the above “trade-mark,” and manufactured exclusively by us, are indorsed and recommended by the 
leading Fashion Magazines and Fashionable Dress-Makers in New York City as being the most beautiful 
and best-adapted trimmings for BLaok ALraca and Monarr Sorts, 


They are made from the BUFFALO and OTTER BRANDS of Alpacas, 


and BEAVER BRAND pure 


black Mohairs, and can be obtained through the principal Dry-Goods and Dress-Trimmings Stores through. 


out the United States. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 427 and 429 Broadway, N.Y. 





Clothing 


Warehouses, F R E E M A N & B U RR, Seca 
NEW YORK. [ 138 & 140 FULTON STREET. NEW YORK. 


THE STOCK for FALL and WINTER 1s of 
most popular Styles and Fabrics of the Seasons in SUIT. 


scription for all classes and all ages. 

Business Surrs, $15 to $30. rn 
Business Surrs, $40 to $50. api _ 
Boys’ Overcoars, $5 to 10, OVERCoarTs, 
Boys’ OveErcoars, $15 to $25. «880 to $50. 


unparalleled extent and variety, embracing all the 
'S, OVERCOATS, and Clothing of every de. 


Dress Suits, $20 to $40. 
Dress Su1rs, $50 to $70, 


Boys’ Surrs, 5 to $10. 
Boys’ Surts, $15 to $25. 


tz#~ Our facilities for Fine Custom Work are unequaled. Any garment made to measure at few hours’ notice, 
COU NTRY re BY MAIL promptly filled. FRINEMAN & BURR'’S System ror Sztr- 


MeasvzeE enables parties in al 


the certainty of receiving the most 


ORDERS {Ro for SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion 
® Sheet SENT FREE on application. 


B 


arts of the Cowntry to order direct from them, with 
ERFECT FIT attainable. 





HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
t 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

32 inches long, weight 4 0z., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 o2., only $15 00. 
32 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 





BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 


rally curly. 
Size. Retailsin N.Y. for 
Medium...........4. ee «+» $10 00 
BMEBO .ccccsce * oe --. 1200 





rg 
Extra Large 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $3 00 
24 “ “ “ “ ee ates 3 50 


26 “ “ “ “ «NR 4 50 
Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 

687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by apa 3 or by _ or 
ex prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
fatored letter or P.O. money order. 

d d inclosing two 3-cent 


stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


GORHAW’S 


Silver Linen Marker 
and C 


Established 1843. 












Plated. Putup and sent, 
ali complete, for $1.50, 
(without case $1.25.) By 
mail 25 cents extra. 


fii 


W.B. Gorham, 
12 School St., 


Ink Warranted 
INDELIBLE. 





STYLISH BONNETS, 
Made to order, sent any where by express one-third 
less than milliner’s charger. Fine- fting Colored 
and Black Corsets. Shopping orders filled. Send 
for particulars and reference. 

Mrs. L. M. HAVENS, Box 4314, N.Y. City. 





HE GOLD ILLUSTRATED CIRCU- 
LAR gives fresh and full information 
of the Fall and Winter Fashions in 
Jewelry, Ladies’ Watches and Chains, 
together with a complete Price- List. 
This Catalogue will be sent free to any 
lady who will take the trouble to write 
for it. Goods C. O. D., privilege to ex- 
amine before paying. F. J. NASH. 
712 Broadway, N.Y. ‘Has a goo 
stock and is entirely reliable.”—Appleton's Journal. 
“Whose are just what he represents them.”— 
Christian Union. “ Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 


Christian Advocate, N. Y. 
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THE KENTUCKY 


LIBRARY GIFT CONCERT. 


$500,000 IN BANK TO PAY ALL GIFIS 


A FULL DRAWING IN SIGHT. 


$100,000 for only $10. 


At the Second Grand Gift Concert, authorized by 
special act of the Legislature, in aid of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, unavoidably postponed from 
September 28, to December 7, and which positively and 


unequivocally occurs in Louisville, Ky., SA 


TUR- 


Y, December 7, 1872, without further delay 
on any account whatever, the following Cash Gifts 
are for distribution by lot among the ticket-holders: 


One Grand Gift, Cash, - - 000 
One Grand Gift, Cash,- - - 50,000 
1 Cash Gift, - - $25,600 4 Cash Gifts, $2000 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 20,000} 15 Cash Gifts, 1000each 
1Cash Gift, - - 15,000} 20 Cash Gifis, 900 each 
1Cash Gift, - - 10,000} 21 Cash Gifts, 800 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 9000 | 25 Cash Gifts, 700 each 
1Cash Gift, - - 8000] 35 Cash Gifts, 600 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 7000} 45 Cash Gifts, 500 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 6000] 50 Cash Gifts, 400 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 5000} €0 Cash Gifts, 300 each 
1Cash Gift, - - 4000] 100Cash Gifts, 200 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 3000 ! G12 Cash Gifts, 100 each 
Total, 1000 Gifts, all Cash, - - $500,000 


The money to pay all these gifts is now upon de- 


posit, and set apart for that purpose, 
Drovers’ Bank, as will be seen by 


and 


certificate of the Cashier: ) 
Farmers anp Drovers’ BANK, } 


Lovisvitir, Ky. 

This is to certify that there is now on 
bank over half a million dollays to the 
Gift Concert fund, $500,000 of which is 


bank as Treasurer of the Public Library 0 


to pay off all gifts to be —_ 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, 
whole tickets for $100; 28 for $255: 
for $1000; 285 for $2500; 575 for 5000. 
on less than $100 worth of tickets at Lee 

The drawing will positively and unequivocally 


place December 7. 


to close sales and make returns N 
der to give ample time 
Orders for — or app 
be addressed to 
Gov. THOS. E. BR 
Agent Public Library : 


New York Office, 609 Broadway, 


in the ¢ 
the following 


56 for 


‘armers 


, Sept. 26, 1872.5 
deposit in this 
credit of the 
held by this 
f Kentucky 
d at the drawing. 

2. S. VEECH, Cashier. 
$2 50; 11 
$500; 113 
No discount 
a time. 


take 


Agents are peremptorily required 


of Major Thos. H. Hays. 





ovember 25, in = 
i ents. 

for the final arrangem 

lications for circulars should 


AMLETTE, 

f Kentucky, 
ouisville, KY: 
in charge 


MOTHERS, 


Ss NESTL 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTI 


Extensively used ani 
by the most eminent 
V ld by Druggists an 


B'S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
TUTL.O 
a recommend 
hysicians. 


rocers. 


H. ASTI & CO., Sole Agents p 


15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. _ 


RGENTS 7 for all, 
WANTED.—We employmen' 

ee, at gba day, or $2,000 or more a yest. Nev E 

by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, andothers. fect a Tay cite and see 

Money faery rapidly and easily st Laie piper Cte 


uss * 





rec. W 
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— CONSTABLE, & CO., 
: Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Are offering Full Lines in the under-mentioned De- 


partments: 
BLACK SILKS. 
COLORED FAILLES AND TAFFETAS. 
FIGURED AND BROCADE SILKS. 
BLACK AND COL’D VELVETS. 
IRISH POPLINS. 
SICILIEN CACHEMERS. 
BROCADE DITTO. 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 
INDIA SHAWLS. 
OTTOMAN SHAWLS. 
LINENS AND WHITE GOODS. 
FLANNELS AND BLANKETS. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
CLOTHS FOR MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR. 
“ CHOSSONS” CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
From 1 to 10 Buttons, in all the New Shades, to match 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


GENTS’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
All the latest styles in 
GENTS’ NECKWEAR, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ PERFORATED BUCKSKIN 
UNDERWEAR. 





LADIES’ SHOULDERETTES, BERTHAS, and TIES, 
in all the leading colors. 


SASH RIBBONS. 
SCARLET AND WHITE CASHMERE AND FLAN- 
NEL UNDERWEAR. 
A full line of 
“OUR IMPROVED DRESS SHIRTS,” 
In all styles, ready-made and made to order with dis- 
patch, and warranted to fit. 
Just received, a large assortment of 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
DRESSING ROBES, SMOKING JACKETS, &c. 


BROADWAY COR. NINETEENTH STREET, N. Y. 


Edward A. Morrison, 


827 Broadway, near 13th St., New York, 
has now open his Fall Stock of Ribbons 
and Neck-Ties. The celebrated Wina- 





sor Ties. New shades in Worsted Laces. 
Three-Corner Handkerchiefs, in two 


sizes. Paris Dress Trimmings and But- 





tons. Feather and Fur Trimmings. 
All Articles for Dress-Makers and Mil- 
liners at Wholesale and Retail. 


Alpacas! Alpacas! 


A MOST EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICE. 
100 pi Hand 


a Black Alpacas, 
50 cents; former price, 80 cents. 


JACKSON’S, wWeveney piace. 
CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-u:ain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRI-FS, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


$¢ Best in the Market.» 




















ASH W ORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 














"IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 


LADIES’ BELTS, 


DOUGHTY’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE FASTEN- 
ING. LADIES, ASK FOR IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 


SAFEST. PUREST OIL DENSLOW & BUSH'S. 
™ 2.) Premium Safety ” Oil, 


Jire test 150°. “This oil 
NOTIN” 4 Will not explode or ignite 
Sc Eau, if a lamp be broken.” — 
LD | AFETYOR ME N.Y. Tribune. Sold by all 
ae an € cong in the U.S. Ad- 
) ct AMiisieg ress ¥ 
= Mowes DENSLOW & BUSH, 
i -_ GN 130 Maiden Lane, N’ Y. 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUMRE, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


seule SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


PATENT METALLIC SHIELDS 


lave cured thousands of Rheumatism, 
oe Yo os Nervous Dis- 
r pair, large size ; $3 00 
for mail. GRO. BWEETSER, Agent, 
120 Wall St., New York. 
Sent by mail or express. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
© popularity of M‘Clintock d: Strong's Cyclopedia 
a become general, now that its Salar is 
bm My y acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
poi’. gents being liberal, experienced and successful 
eel pe ope are daily applying for an opportunity to 
fie 18 and other valuable publicstions of Messrs. 
pry a & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
yet assigned. For further particulars, address 
AVERY .BILL 
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Care Messrs, Harper & Brothers, New York. 





q tains linen diaper, and is th 
WA inaitea, on “isn bys argo, Same 
roiey 4 sizee—1 smalles Sample: 
W\ S2B day, N-¥ Sold, alsa by Stewart Cadi’ 











Goods Stores! “Ask for Pa. Beestun> 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve! 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agerts, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptie, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


CAUTION! 





All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron Lir- 
bie, the in- 


5 Ry ventor, across 
<a the label. 


NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 

This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and f ° 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 

J. MILHAU?S SONS, Sole Agents, 

183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N.Y. 


20 Pieces of Music for One Dollar. 
Why bay | fo cape 9 Music when you can select 
from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces? 20 pieces of 
Sheet Music, printed on splendid paper, arranged for 
the Piano, will be mailed on receipt of $1. Catalogues 

free. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 


















P, 0. BOX1409, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
ding Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 


Bane ge te gia Bingle $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 
le uns, . ites, 

$75. » Ak. $6 te $25. Saxp Stamp For Paicr- 

Army Guns, Revol bowghtor tr Jor. 


2, $C, ‘ade 
DIES! 

Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent thehair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
We answer—lItcosts less than $300 
Piano sold 


to $75. 















: O per ct. pr ¢ 

ty no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 

2 f lies at Factory price, and warrant 

e le 5 Years.- Send for illustrated cir- 

cular, in which we refer to over §QQ Bankers, Merchants, 
&c, (some of whom you may _ know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and ‘Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice, 








U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


42, A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





MONEY Check ouenta” Catalogues samplon and 





Of Eureka Patent Diaper Co-_ Take no other. Ageatrwented,, 


A GREAT INVENTION FOR LADIES’ WEAR, 
THE PATENT 


Eureka Air Bustle. 


It is very light and flexible, will always retain its per- 
fect shape, no matter how heavy or light the skirts. 
It can instantly be enlarged or reduced to any desired 
size or a It will outwear a dozen ordinary bus- 
tles, and when not in use may be folded away as easily 
as a pocket handkerchief. It can be washed as easily as 
any other garment. It does not tear or injure the un- 
derclothing. It serves the pu of aperfect BUS= 
TLE, a complete CUSHION for the back, a PIL= 
LOW unequaled for traveling purposes, and, in case 
of accidentally falling into the water, may be relied 
upon as an admirable LIFE- PRESERVER. 
ese Bustles are Warranted, and are for sale by 
all first-class dealers in Ladies’ Furnishing Goods, and 
by the EUREKA BUSTLE COMPANY, 141 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. Be sure and get the genuine, marked 
“THE PATENT EUREKA AIR BUSTLE, WAR- 
RANTED.” Sent by mail on receipt of the retail 
price, -$2 753 or by express, C. O. D. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep to Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tk NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BKING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V. 








MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
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CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
‘ 


YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
i. ke RD, ae * 33 


5 to 15 years Old)... ...0...-sesccccsccccccees 44 
GENTLEMAN’S wey DRESSING -GOWN 
ND 8s) er 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “© @ 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. * 
"ol. Ve 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 


s 


der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ <4 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)........ccccescsccceee ie 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

PR dL ee be 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “3 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “5 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

Be ts We SN an ctccccccncsesses es a 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.......... sa 





VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... * 21 
LADY’S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt..................-8 “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old) “ 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 

Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 

Skir' s 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown < a 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 


WOGRE OIGD. « cndcan cacdedacccccessucscccceados “* 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ ale 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. ** 41 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT.................. “4 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT................. “ 41 


DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “* 43 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for re 


ir] from 5 to 15 years old)........ ae ccccecece 44 
LOUIS QUINSE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... * 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

TING BUR oo csc cede cnacncccacsceadccacs<s “« 46 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER’S 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


We are prepared to furnish all of the above styles 
of Patterns as fast as they are issued. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING-MACHINE C0., 
142 Tremont St., Boston. 


GREAT OFFERS TO AGENTS! 


are made by Tur Saturpay Eventne Post and Tue 
Lapy’s Frienp. A beautiful Chromo of the 


CHILD-PROPHET “SAMUEL,” 

worth $5 00, is given with the Paper (subscription 

price $3 00) or with the Magazine (price $2 50). 
Do not fail to examine into this offer, it is 


A GREAT COMBINATION!! 
Address, for particulars, samples, &¢., 
DEACON & PETERSON, 











full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spenozk, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


i. 
SWINTON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Progressive 
Grammar of the English Tongue, based on the Re- 
sults of Modern “seman By Prof. Wm. Swinton, 
A.M. 12mo, 220 pages, Half Roan, 75 cents. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD, With Portrait of Author 
and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $150. Being Vol. IV. of Harper's 
Hovsenoi» Dickens. 
Also Ready: 
OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Mlustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Mlustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, With 54 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
_ cents; Cloth, $1 25. 
3. 
A GIRI’S ROMANCE, and Other Stories. By F. W. 
Rowinson, Author of ‘ Carry's Confession,” ‘* Mat- 
tie: a Stray,” ‘“*No Man's Friend,” “ Christie's 
Faith,” “Poor Humanity,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cts. 


4, 
NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


5. 
NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1873. With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Crown Svo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 
6. 
SONG LIFE. Mlustrating the Journey of Christiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestial City. 
For the Sunday-School and Family Circle. By 
Purp Purwivs. Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
Ato, 50 cents. 


‘ 

THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By An- 
Tuony Trotuorg, Author of ‘‘The Golden Lion of 
Granpere,” ‘The Small House at Allington,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


8. 
THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Auto- 
biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizli- 
Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


9 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as told to 
my Child. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman." Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
10. 
HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel. By Exiza F. Pot- 
LARD. 8vO, Paper, 50 cents, 
11. 
LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Gat 
Hamitton, Author of “* Woman's Worth and Worth- 
lessness." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
12. 
LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Grav- 
stone, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


13. 
THE MAID OF SKER. ANovel. By R. D. Biaox- 
more, Author of “‘Cradock Nowell,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


14. 
MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. 1. A Novel. By Grorer 
Euiot, Author of ‘“‘Adam Bede,” “ Romola,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. (Vol. I. Ready.) Uni- 
form in appearance with Harper's Library Editiow 
of George Eliot’s Novels. 





ta7~ Harper & Brorurrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

S2~ Harper's Cataroaur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


“DOMESTIC” 








=Tesents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleledin jj 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. we 
Agents wanted 
everywhere. 
~ Address 
“DOMESTIC” S. M.Co., New York. 
4 GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
‘ee 


work for us than at anything else. Particulars 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER PICKTON, “& pete 


’ 
AB GEM for the er, boy, 7» and for 
BVERYBO! 





ys: 4 
CEA BAF stddrem, for only $1; 3 for $2. Circulars sent free. Try cas. Order 
SSB from the Sole American Ageata, 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Hanrprr’s Magaziny, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Magazine, Harrrr’s Weeky, and HaRrpEr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; ‘or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra com. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Wreexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Brornxrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s Perioprcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha "8 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. _— 








319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 






























HARPER'S BAZAR. 











[NovemBer 9, 1872, 




















HOW DOES IT STRIKE YOU? 


Mr. How.atovp. “Robin, you didn’t come to Sunday-school yesterday, and went for a Wicked Walk instead. 


Smitten by Remorse ?” 


DELINQUENT. “‘ Wuss nor that! Feather Smited oi wi’ his Strap!” 


FACETIZ. 


An instance of throwing one’s self about was wit- 
nessed a few evenings ago at a party in the case of a 
founs lady, who, when asked to sing, first tossed her 

ead and then pitched her voice. 


—— 
When are gardeners quite dissipated characters ?— 
When they both owe (hoe) and rake, 


———_.>— 

Poor Prince Bismarck would seem to lack any thing 
like sympathy in his illness. Many people, indeed, are 
quite indignant at the idea of his getting About again. 
—_—_—_————— 


A Deav Cotor—Shot silk. 
~~. 
" “Time THE Destnoyer.”—It is said that few people 


who have gone through one official minute ever sur- 
vive for another. 


> 
Little Jones, who stands five feet nothing in his 
bluchers, declares he intends entering the bonds of 


Hymen. , 


A Fast Youne Lapy—One who is engaged. 


—————— 
When do you consider your wife a truly dear creat- 
ure ?—When her milliner’s bill comes in, of course. 


—_—~—_——_ 

An old lady, whose poultry had been somewhat dis- 

turbed by the military, was heard to say that ‘‘ some 

people called ’em the ought-to manoovers; she called 
‘em the didn't-ought-to manoovers.” 








THE HEIGHT OF COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 
“Oh, I want to Buy another of those pretty Tea-pots, like the one I Bought 
last. Week, you know !” 
‘Shure an’ we've given up Keepin’ them intirely, my Lady! For as soon 
as iver we Got them In we Sold them Out!” 








ADVICE TO TRAVELERS. 

In making your tour, don’t omit the Isles of Greece. 
As the proverb says, ‘‘ Greece is Greece, be it never so 
Greasy ;” and you can’t possibly meet with a more 
slippery lot than those inhabiting the Islec of Greece. 
The names of the Isles are Lamp Ile, Pollux Ile, Cas- 
tor Ile, Paraffin Ile, and Colzas Ile. You can lay out 
a pot of money in pictures, as the insular artists all 

nt in isles. “Greece, mind, is not much of a place 
‘or sport, so don’t be disappointed if, at the very hot- 
test season of the year, Greece isn’t Melton. Notice 
the curious customs of the people, especially when 
Greek meets Greek. As the poet has justly said, 
**When Greek meets Greek, 
They bow and speak.” 


Of course you'll call on the Greek statue, if only as a 
mere form. Notice, too, the Albanian costume. This 
was what used to be worn by every one who lived in 
Albany—a custom and a costume that have, we regret 
to say, been utterly dropped. 

You will notice a strong family resemblance be- 
tween Albanians, fair Circassians, and unfair Greeks; 
but don’t confuse them, or the affairs of Greece will 
get into another muddle; and if they’re in a difficulty 
while you’re on the spot, they might insist upon your 

coming king. No doubt you’d be a very becomin, 

ing, only you'd get nothing for it, except to be sho 
like rubbish whenever they should be tired of you. 

To the tourist-joker merely to go to Algeria for 
twenty-four hours will be worth his while, if he can 
find any one to whom he can say, and who will wy d 
his saying it, that ‘he only went for one Dey to Al- 





Scarlet Fever I” 





Mrs. pE Tomxyns (sotto voce, to Mr. de T.). ‘‘ Ludovic, dear, there’s Algernon 
| Mr. ve T. (ditto, to Mrs. de T.). ‘How on Earth am I to 

Mrs. vE T. “Tell its Parents Algernon is just Recovering 

Mr. ve T. “But it isn’t True!” 

Mrs. pve T. ‘‘Oh, never mind! 

Mr. vE T. (aloud). “ Ahem! 


Mr. AND Mrs. Jenkins (together). “It’s all right, Sir!—so’s our Little Gal!” 
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aly! 
giers.” He must take 
care on whom he lets 
off this witticism, as, 
on account of its an- 
tiquity, it is a danger- 
ous jest, and even the 

Py yn pirates won’t 
take it. The man who last Made it hadn’t uttered it 
two seconds before he was forced to run for his life. 
Had he been killed, he could not, in conscience, have 
looked for redress at the hands of a justly irritated 
government, 

If you go any farther East, go to Jericho; but at 
this — you had better do what the beer does in 
very hot weather, viz., turn, Having turned, do the 
Simplon. : 

The Simplon.—You will commence with Martigny, 
then go on to Tourtemagne and Visp. Stop at the 
latter place in order to see, at the hotel, the celebrated 
ostler who used to attend to all the horses of the old 
diligences, endeared to every one as Villiam or Vill of 
the Visp. Visp is a mysterious place. The inhabit- 
ants, the Vispers, are people of a very low tone. 
The Visper bell calls the people to their evening devo- 
tions, and warns the traveler that it is time for him 
— to be going to bed or continuing his journey; 
and a 

Brieg he will commence the ascent of the Simplon. 
The first object of interest is the hospice, 7. ¢., a mon- 
astery, which, if not actually founded by a cardinal. 
is at all events built on an eminence. If you get tired 
of your hat and coat during the journey, you can al- 
ways hang them up somewhere in the passage of the 


implon. , 
The dinner hour {is getting later and later; it must 
end in our not dining till to-morrow. 


————_——_ 
Too Trur.—It don’t follow because ladies are well 
laced, that they are staid in their demeanor. 


Haye you nct been 





SEA-SIDE DRAMA. 
revent it, my Love 


Tell them, all the same !” 








Sir, you’d better not let your Little Girl play with my Little Boy. 





WAGES AND WIVES. 


PHILANTHROPIC Farmer. “ Well, Tomkins, after this Week, instead of 
Paying you partly in Cider, I shall give you Two Shillings extra Wages.” 

Tomkins. “No, thanky’, Master; that won’t do for Me!” 

Farmer. “Why, Man, you'll be the Gainer; for the Cider you had 
. wasn’t worth Two Shillings.” 
/ Tomkins. “Ah, but you see I Drinks the Cider myself; but the Ow’ 
Ooman ’Il ’ev the Two Shillun’ !’? 


THE VERY LAST OF THE SERVANTS’ STRIKE, 


A house-maid I wanted to hire, 
A modest young woman, and ready; 
And ’twas always my s cial desire 
That she should be pious and steady. 


One came; and “‘ My lady,” says she, 

“T hope you won’t make no objection 
To let me go out and take 

As my spirits is prone to dejection? 


**Your butler I met on the stairs; 
Your footman I saw as I came— 

I thought I perceived he’d gray hairs ; 
And the baker’s decidedly lame! 


** Arter all, perhaps, I sha’n’t come again," 
Or think of your place any more, 

For I find that you put up a chain. 
And at eight you lock your hall door. 


“Then how could I go out alone? 
On my Sunday out how have a spree? 
You’d best get some dowdy old crone. 
For your place, ma’am, won’t suit sich as me!” 


LADY. 
‘Young woman! you’ve talk’d till I’m tired; 
One mistake you have made, do you see— 
You came here to me to be hired, 
And you think you are hiring me!” 


——>——_—— 
The balance of trade may be a spring one, but it is 
certainly no use in the autumn. 


~~ 
Atways Driving Tu1nes—A hammer. 


oe 

“‘T declare, Mr. Boxer, it seems you have read every 

thing.” “Why, ma’am, after wor! £ thirty years as 

a trunk-maker, it would be to my shame if I didn't 
know something of the literature of my country.” 





playing with a Strange Child! Do Prevent it!” 


‘om Scarlet Fever, or Something !”” 


He's only just Recovering from—er— 








